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Survey of the World: 


National Platforms and Candidates—Topics in Congress—Louisiana Election—Cuban 
Census—Porto Rico—Labor Controversies—L:tin America—Claims Against Tukey, etc. 


The Missionary Vista ........ . « . . Bishop Henry B. Whipple 
The Attractions of the French Republic .. ..... Urbain Gohier 
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The Ecume ical Conference ......... . . Dr. Jacob Chamberlain 
Congress and the Army.......... . . . . Henry Loomis Nelson 
The Gods of the Saxon (Poem). .......... . « « Mary Austin 
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The Secular Value of Rosales: Missions . . Margherita Arlina Hamm 
Editor Pod’s Second Wife (Story) . + «eee. John Swinton 
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Drugs and Intoxicants....... ..... Pres. David Starr Jordan 
The Negro’s Case in Equity. ........... Ida B. Wells Barnett: 
Our Washington Letter .......... . « « « A Floor Correspondent 
Spring Songs :Poems) ............--. John Vance Cheney 
Book Reviews: 


The Ivtroduction of Machinery . . . . . Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith 
Mary F -ed, Missionary to the Lepers—Questions and Phases of Modern Missions—Church 
Work in British Columbia—Nineteen Centuries of Missions—Boys and M:n, etc.......... 


Editorials : 
The Ecumenical Conference—The Ple sures of the Poor—The “ Simple” Office—The 
Trust Question—The Advent of Animals in Fiction—The Nicaragua Canal, etc........ 


Religious : 
The Ecumenical Missioaary Conference: President Harrison’s Sp-ech—Dr. Judson Smith’s 
Speech—Address of President McKinley—Centennial Missionary Statistics, etc....-...... 


Insurance, Financial, etc... 2... we ee te te te ink 


Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
& 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Special Introductory Offer to Independent Readers. 





THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 





Half Price 


to INDEPENDENT readers 


For 30 Days 








the 





FOUR SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


Ridpath’s History of 


United States 


REVISED TO DATE 





LOS’ 


RIDPATH RIDPATH 'RiDpaTH 
VoL.!._ VOL.1I 
SS en hte 


VOL. III. 


ONLY 500 SETS 


are offered to Independent 
Readers at this price.... 


O American home, however obscure 
and humble, can afford to be with- 
out some readable, authentic, and 

patriotic narrative of the struggles and 
triumphs of that land whose name has 
become, in all the world, the synonym of 
liberty. Such a 
work ix Dr. Rid- 

th’s Popular 

istory of the 


READS LIKE 
United states. 1: | A ROMANCE 
is a compendium 


of the stirring facts of our hist woven 
into a narrative so brilliant and dramatic 
as to leave an ineffaceable impression on 
the mind of the reader. The images 
rise from these pages like the creations 
of fiction. The great acts of our national 
drama are set on the historic stage like the 
scenes Of the Histories of Shakespeare, 
and the imagination is borne onward 
without effort or weariness. Thousands 














Includes the Spanish American War 


Only 50 Cents Required 


HF: work is superbly bound in half Russia, gilt tops 
the most elegant of bindings; thet is large an 
clear and printed upon the highest quality of heavy 

vellum finished paper. Hundreds of illustrations, colored 

maps, and charts richly embellish the work, and sells 

regularly at $20. ‘To those who accept this order within 

thirty days, the set will be sent prepaid on payment of 50 

cents, and the balance will be payable in ten monthly 

apne of $1 each. Books can be returned within ten 
ys and money refunded if not found satisfactory. 





AN EASY WAY TO SECURE A MATCHLESS 
SET OF BOOKS THAT SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave.. New York. 

{ accept your Special Offer to INDEPENDENT Readers of 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, and enclose 5 
cents as initial payment. Send full particulars and if 
satisfactory will order the set, otherw' the 50 cents is 
to be returned to me. 











of the readers of Dr. Ridpath’s work 
have borne witness to its unfailing and 
absorbing interest. 


360,000 COPIES SOLD 


Of the First Edition 


This is the GREATEST SALE ever re- 
corded of a historical work, and shows 
the ‘wonderful popularity of the author 
and the great merit of the work, s& & 


AMERICA’S GREATEST HISTORIAN 


Dr, Ridpath needs no introduction to the American 
public ; his name is a household word and his history 
stands unequaled among all works of a like kind, giving 
the real su nce of many exhaustive bistories within 
the compass of a single work. How completely this is 
done, with what consummate skill the historian has sifted 
the wheat from the chaff, bow the vividness of his narra- 
tive grows in fascinating power to the close, is well 
attested by the fact of its phenomenal sale 


HENRY G. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The MACMILLAN COMPANY invite the attention of all interested in literature 
to'a new volume of literary criticism by the author of “Heart of Man,” etc. 


Professor GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, cotumbia University 


Essays on 
SHELLEY, LANDOR, 
BROWNING, BYRON, 
ARNOLD, COLERIDGE, 
LOWELL, WHITTIER 

‘and others. 


HEART OF MAN 
Cloth, $1.50 


** We take new hope for the 
nation that can still raise up 
such — to express its 
nobler m 

Tan D1at, Chicago. 


THe SELECTION AND TRAINING OF COLONIAL 
OFFICIALS IN ENGLAND, HOLLAND, AND 
France. With an Account of the East 
India College at Haileybury, by H. Morsz 
STEPHENS. 


Cloth, $1.50 


[AKERS OF | _ITERATURE 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Tue Nation, after recalling a former comment on 
Prof. Woodberry’s work as ‘‘ of rare quality and per- 
manent value,”’ continues: ‘It isnot too much to say 
that as a critic he is, on our side of the ocean, the 
legitimate heir of James Russell Lowell--to all appear- 
ance, in fact, his sole inheritor at the present day.” 


OTHER BOOKS BY PROFESSOR. WOODBERRY. 


‘THE NORTH SHORE. WATCH 
’ AND OTHER POEMS, 
Cloth, $1.25 


“ Marked by fine feeling, delightful fancy, and felic- 
itous expression.” —Evenine Post. 


“Full of delicate imagery .-. . lofty of purpose, 
graceful and strong.”—Presss. 





COLONIAL CIVIL. SERVICE 


the American Historical Association. 


** His style is progressive, 
sympathetic, and clear; 
extraordinarily persua- 
sive and cenvincing be- 
cause it is not aggressive, 
net didactic.”—COMM’L 
ADVERTISER. 


WILD EDEN 
A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Cloth, $1.25 


“True and genuine lyric 
poetry.”"—PIonEER PREss. 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. : 

The author thinks that if we are to establish successful colonial govern- 
ment in the Philippines we must have some means of recruiting officials, in 
some way similarto the Haileybury College which Prof. Stephens describes, 
at the close of this report which was originally prepared at the request of 


AN INVALUABLE NEW VOLUME IN PROF, BAILEY’S GARDEN CRAFT SERIES 


GARDEN-PAKING 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UTILIZING oF HoME 


GROUNDS. 


By L. H. BAILEY. Aided yi R. Tart, F. 
Ernest WALKER. Third 


. Waves, and 
edition. 256 Illustrations. 


No modern American work covers this 
field. 


important 


A Stupy In 
EvoLurTion 


‘ 


Tue Smmpiest DIRECTIONS FOR THE GROWING OF THE 
CommMonEsT THINGS ABOUT THE HovusE AND GARDEN. 


‘THEA/SIATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN-BRO00K 


. 


$1.00 By C. E. HUNN, Gardener to the Horticultural Department of Cornell 


University, and L. H, Barry. 





7 


-MAN AND HIS ANCESTOR 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 


By CHARLES 
MORRIS 


By the author of “ Civilization,’ “The Aryan Race,”’ ete. Cloth, $1.25. 
“ One of the most useful, most reasonable, most exhaustive statements of this theory that it has been our pleasure to 
consider for some time.”—PrirTsBuRGH PREss. 


HOME NURSING 


By EVELEEN HARRISON. 
Mopern Screntivic METHODS FOR THE SICK 


Room. Half leather, $1.co 
‘It is seldom that a new book helpsone so_ tion, . . 
instantaneously.”—KaTr SANBORN. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - 





ADVERTISER. 





HOW WOMEN [AY BARN A [| IVING 


By MRS. HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. 
A HANDBOOK OF OcvuvPaTIons FoR WoMEN. 
“This little book gathers together ‘in small space a wealth of informa- 

. almost impossible to obtain in any other form.”— 


Half leather, $1.00 


66 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s | 


New Books. 
“A. Fresh Picture of New York.” 


The Last Lady of - 
Mulberry. 


A story of Italian New York By HEnry 
Witton Tuomas. Illustrated by Emil 
Pollak. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Garthowen. 


A Welsh story. By ALLEN Raine, author of 
“‘Mifannoy,’’ etc. No. 283, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Immortal Garland. 


By ANNA ROBESON Brown, author of ‘Sir 
Mark,” ‘‘A Cosmopolitan Comedy,’’ etc, 
An American story of literary life, the 
stage and society. No. 282, Apple- 
tons’ Townand Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
































(Send for a copy (free) of Appletons’ Spring 
Announcement Bulletin. ) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


SONGS 
Bound Volumes 


—-OF- 


Sheet Music 
5QOc. Per Voiume 


By mail, postpaid, 65 cts. each, 


Song Folios, Vol. 1, |, WIV, V. 


Each volume contains more than 150 pages 
of music selected from the most successful 
songs of well-known composers, 

A description and table of contents of the 
above volumes given in Descriptive Circular 
J, mailed free, 


MUSIC REVIEW 


A little Magazine for [Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
CHAS. H. DITSO) 
J. E. DITSON & 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—=— OF = 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1900-01 NOW READY. 


._ BOSTON 
. NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


IN & COMPANY, 
COMPANY, . 








EDUCATION 
T* PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





258 


The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


Washington 
Teachers, Yatontans Private Schools. 


r[he Worcester Polytechnic Insti- | 
ase. 


St. Recommends 





7o Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to coll , schools, 
and families. Advises about school 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








Twelve 
gree B 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 
Departments of ooney leadin, 
of Sci nginee 


graduates, mailed free. Expenseslow. 38rd 
year. J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


to 











ture, Chemistry 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 


N.S. SHALER, D 
University Bewticonas 


e 

Mining, Architecture, Landsca 
Geology, Bio ogy. 

omy, etc. For Descript ve et et 

to J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Camb 





HINELAND.. From June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15 the house will be open for 


appl 
~f ests. Extensive grounds. A center for 


dge, Mass. 





Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


WHEATON 


66th year begins 
College pres 
for high-school 





Gymnasium, tennis 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


liege Preparatory. English and Special 
Siective Courses. hit. Masic. For partic- 
ulars address 


Rey. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


influences. 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed, 
ratory with advanced courses 
duates and others not 
wishing full college course. Art and music. 


golf, etc. 
grounds. Beautifully and healthfully situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 


For circular. and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 


SEMINARY 





London & North Western Ry. 


Popular Tourist Line of ‘‘ Olde England ” 
Liverpool hrs.—London._ Special 
Vestibuled Trains Liverpool, Riverside 


extensive Stn., to London direct on arrival of si 


etc 
Y. 





Norton, Mass. 
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“> OXFORD 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


AND AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITIONS 








New Helps, A Pd 

Maps, and Printing 

124 Full-page The Best 

Plates Binding 
The Helps 


The- Christian Advocate, Nashville says: ‘‘ The helps are 
real helps. Unhke those in many of the cheap Bibles, they 
are not simply thrown together in hodge-podge fashion, but 
pr ts the freshest and ablest work of the foremost modern 
scholars ”’ 


The Illustrations 


The Sunday School Times, September 17, 1898, says: “‘ In 
this department this Bible 1s probably far superior to any 
other of those commonly called teachers’ Bibles.” 


In Actual Use 


“<T want to emphasize the value of this book, since I know it | 


by mal experience. The helps of the Oxford Bible are 
really what they are called. . . On 


For Sale by All Booksellers 
Send for Catalog : 


Oxford University Press 4"°§fticn 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 








. the who'e J think it is | 
the best for the average teacher.” —Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


Nelson’s 


‘New Series of 
Teachers’. 
‘Bibles 


CONTAIN 


New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 


New Concordance. New Maps. 


THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School 


teacher wants. All new and’ delightfully 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 


“THE CONCORDANCE”? is the most com- 
plete yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names,’ 
etc., in one A-BC list. A great achieve- 
ment and facility. 


12 MAPS, thoroughly up-to-date. All so com, 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. 


Styles, types and bindings to meet every want, Prices from: 


| $1.50 upwards, For sale by ali booksel ers, or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 





DR. HILLIS’ SERMONS 
for $1.50. 


The Monday issue of the BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE con- 


tains these sermons in full; also the discourses of all other 
leading clergymen of Greater New York. Price $1.5v per year. 


American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 











AUTOGRAPH of famous persons Bought and Sold 


WALTER R. BENJ 
1125 Broadway, New Yor 
LETTERS SEND FOR PRIGE LISTS. 














Strangers in the city are invited to callonD B. Bedell & 


Co., 256 Fifth Ave , and inspect their assortment of Uhina | 


and Glassware suitable fur wedding gifts. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 





Call and inspect the -newly invented patent Grand Pianos in | 


Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upetans and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 

Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East (4th Street, 
NEW YORK. | 








a | 
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The Joy of Captain Ribot 


From the spanish of A. Palacio Valdes. 
BY MINNA C. SMITH. 

The Mexican Herald says of this new story from the 
most famous of the living Spanish novelists: ‘‘The, 
book is full of fire, grace, and dignity. So wonderfully 
presented is the psychological drama in the hearts of 
the two chief personages so intense the human feeling, 
that the interest is enchained: And the merry, honest” 
humor and delicious tun-making of Valdés has full, 


| play.” 
Published at 188 Liberty St., New York. -? 


For Sale Everywhere. 
xr volume, Izmo, Cloth, $1.25. 


BREN TANO’S,. 


31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. . . 


DONT FAIL”. 


to see the new 


ALL TILE 


(Tiled inside and outside) 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Most perfect ever introduced. 





The Brunswiek-Balke Collender Company, 


860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., 
N- Y. CITY. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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FOR SALE 


Che homestead 


Delightfully Situated. Near Long Island Sound 
IN CONNECTICUT (40 Miles from N. Y. City) 


EXCELLENT RAILROAD FACILITIES 


(Pictu-e opposite.) J ately rebu'lt. All modern improve- 
ments Two acres. Fine old shade trees. Or hard; 
lawn: garden: flowers; barn, etc Churches; ‘schools ; 
fine water; golf; sxore p ivileges near; beauuful drives. 


Restelitte 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD - 


OVERLOOKING VINEYARD SOUND: 


Situation unsurpassed. (Picture opposite.) Gol‘: sail- 
ing, fishing, boating, etc. \ansually large, fine summer 
home; completely furnished 

For illustrated booklet with full details apply to 


HORACE S. ELY & CO., 64 Cedar St., N. Y. City’ 


W. H. HOYT & CO., 5 Vanderbilt Ave., 
(Opp. Grand Central Sta.) 


F. A. PERRIS & CO., 262-272 Mott St., N. Y. City. 








NEW MODELS 


In bringing out our examples of 1900 Spring and 
Summer Carriages, we have fallen away from the 
beaten paths of stereotyped architecture. 

The broad scope of our newest series, together 
with the select reproductiors of the standard 
models, will mo+t certainly aid you in the wise 
selection of pleasure carrisges.. Each model 
represents the best tne art has yet produced. 

PLEASE NOTE :—Onr clientage of the past 38 years 
has extended over such a wide area that it has taught us how 
successfully to handie mail orders. Whether dealing in 


on or by correspondence, we guarantee satisfaction to 
those in need of carriages of the highest order of excellence. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO’Y, 


Ferdinand F. French, 


SeronEeS, 83 and 85 Summer St., 


DISTRIBUTERS. Boston, Mass. 





MONARCH 


Bevel-Gear 


proven 
that the 
method of 
transmitting 
power by bevel 
gears as used in the 
MONARCH BICYCLE is super- 
ior to all others. 


Monarch Bevel-Gear Chainless, ‘$60. 
Chain, $30, $40, $50. 


Catalogue Free. 





MONARCH HEADQUARTERS, ' 


Lake, Halstead and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Ill 
20 Warren Street, New York. 
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‘The drift of influen- 
tial opinion in the 
‘ Democratic party is 
now clearly in the direction of a platform 
laying aside temporarily or modifying 
the declarations of 1896 concerning sil- 
ver, and giving all possible prominence 
and emphasis to denunciation of imperi- 
alism, militarism and trusts. Supporters 
of Bryan, while still loyal to him, are will- 
ing to concede something to the opposing 
minority and to the logic of events. They 
are beginning to say that “ nothing can 
be done for bimetallism ” for six years to 
come, because the Senate will bar the 
way. The movement against silver is 
most noticeable in New York, where ex- 
Senator Hill has recently taken command 
and is urging the party leaders to make 
the most of present and living issues. The 
New York delegates will go to Kansas 
City without instructions concerning a 
candidate. Expecting the nomination of 
Bryan, they will use their influence. in 
shaping the platform. Messages recently 
received in New York from prominent 
Democrats in distant States show a tend- 
ency to place silver as far in the back- 
ground as possible. Some say the-old 
issue must be formally retained “as a 
matter of principle,” but admit that the 
contest will be made on other questions. 
Ex-Governor Boies urges the leaders not 
to place in jeopardy all issues on which 
the party is united, by insisting upon one 
concerning which it is hopelessly divided. 
Ex-Governor Campbell warns them that 
to insist upon free coinage would be fatal, 
because the workingmen would be re- 
pelled by this attack fipon prosperity. 
Altgeld still represents the extremists 
who would stick to silver and shut out 
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“ the traitors of 1896.” The few who ask 
for the nomination of Judge Van Wyck 
say through their spokesman, Mr. Wil- 
lett, that Bryan should be laid aside be- 
cause he is “ the incarnation of the silver 
question,” and for the reason that his ar- . 
guments concerning prices and the cur- 

rency have become ludicrous. “ How,” 

asks Mr. Willett, “can you elect a man 

of whom the. whole commercial world is 

making fun?” Many Republican politi- 

cians think that Governor Roosevelt will 

be unable to resist the expected demand 

of the Philadelphia convention for his 

nomination in the second place on_the 

ticket. Some-are saying that the rejec- 

tion of a nomination so offered would 

cloud his political future. The comment 

is frequently made that the situation may 

serve the purposes of Senator Platt, if it: 
be true that he sees no advantage to him- 

self either in a second term at Albany for 

the Governor or in the nomination of the 

Governor for the Presidency four years 

hence. Admiral Dewey publishes a letter 

denying that he ever defined a Democrat 

as “a traitor in time of war anda 
fool in time of peace.” It is report- 
ed that shrewd politicians have taken his 
interests in charge, but there is no sign of 
a movement for him in the Democratic 
party. 
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The subject of debate in the 
House last week was the Naval 
Appropriation bill. There 
was no opposition to the provisions for 
new, battle ships and cruisers, altho it 
was admitted that $40,000,000 must be 
appropriated hereafter for the completion 
of these vessels and others already on 
the stocks. The chief subjects of con- 
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troversy were the allowance of $545 per 
ton for armor plates, the old limit of $300 
per ton, and the demand for the con- 
' struction of several of the ships in the 
navy yards. Members of the committee 
quoted Secretary Long’s opinion’ that 
construction in the yards would double 
- the cost, and Admiral O’Neill’s estimate 
that the Government could not make a 
new armor factory of its own for less 
than $4,872,000. It was also said that 
$545 per ton for Krupp armor was less 
than European governments are paying. 
Several Democrats spoke in favor of con- 
struction in the navy yards, and a ma- 
jority on their side of the House sup- 
ported a demand for a Government plate 
factory. There had been an understand- 
ing that the Democrats would not raise 
points of order against the allowance of 
$545 per ton or the repeal of the old 
limit of $300; but they were offended 
when the Republicans, by raising a point 
of order, restricted debate upon the ar- 


mor question; and in retaliation they. 


raised against both of those propositions 
points which were fatal. Then an amend- 
ment permitting the construction of four 
ships in the navy yards was thrown out 
in the same way, and the House was in 
an unpleasant frame of mind when the 
bill was reported from Committee of the 
Whole. It was passed without a divi- 
sion, however, on the following day, no 
further change having been made. It 
does not restrict the purchase of armor 
for the ships now ordered; but the con- 
struction of the six ordered last year is 
still prevented by the limit of $300 per 
ton. When the House bill for the elec- 
tion of Senators by popular vote was.re- 
ferred to committee in the Senate, Mr. 
Hoar expressed his disapproval of it in a 
few remarks. In conference nearly all 
of the House’s’ additions to the bill for 
Hawaii were accepted, but the licensing 
of saloons was intrusted to the local au- 
thorities, and the requirement that Asi- 
atics who have arrived since annexation 
must depart within a year was rejected, 
as a possible violation of treaties with 
Japan. 

& 

The convention of the 
New York Repub- 
licans excited more 
than local interest because of the peculiar 
position of Governor Roosevelt, who is 
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wanted for second place on the national 
ticket, and who prefers a second term 
in the office he now holds; also for the 
reason that the attitude of Senator Platt 
and the “machine ” toward him was the 
subject of much suspicious curiosity.. The 
praise of the Governor by the temporary 
chairman and the permanent chairman 
(Congressman Sherman), and in the 
platform, left nothing for his friends to 
desire, unless it was a formal renomina- 
tion; but the platform significantly ex- 
plained that there would be another con- 
vention for the nomination of State of- 
ficers. This one was for the selection . 
of national delegates and electors; and 
the Governor will accompany Senators 
Platt and Depew and Chairman Odell as 
a delegate at large. The gist of the re- 
marks about the Governor in the public 
addresses was that the State could not 
permit him to be drafted into service on 
the national ticket now—or to be “ sac- » 
rificed,” as the temporary chairman said 
—because he was needed in the Gover- 
nor’s office for another term. Then it 
might relinquish him for “ higher hon- 
ors.” The Republicans of Vermont have 
held an uneventful convention, and those 
of New Jersey met harmoniously to 
choose delegates. Both supported the 
Ship Subsidy bill. Two Republican 
conventions were held in Tennessee, and 
two sets of delegates were chosen, the 
friends of Commissioner Evans organiz- 
ing by themselves because a majority of 
them had been excluded from the regular 
convention by a Credentials Committee 
said to be controlled by his rival, Con- 
gressman Brownlow. Both factions 
stand by the President. Two Repub- 
lican conventions were also held in Ala- 
bama, after a quarrel in which a delegate 
belonging to one faction had been shot 
by the sergeant-at-arms, who was loyal 
to the other. At the election in Louis- 
iana, the first general election held under 
the suffrage restrictions of the new con- 
stitution, the Democrats polled an. over- 
whelming majority, electing all the State 
officers and every one of the 153 mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The vote was 
very small—only 77,450, against 206,- 
ooo four years ago—and 60,242 ballots 
were counted for the Democratic ticket. 
Only 7,000 negro voters were registered. 
The Legislature will elect Senator Mc- 
Enery for another term and put ex-Gov- 
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ernor Foster in the place of Senator Caf- 
fery. In Kentucky a grand jury has in- 
dicted for the assassination of Goebel a 
dozen men who have recently been ar- 
rested or accused, adding at the last mo- 
ment, as an accessory, Governor Tay- 
lor, who is now in New York, where, it is 
said, a requisition from Governor Beck- 
ham for his extradition will not be hon- 
ored, 
Ff 


The strike of Italian la- 
borers employed on a new 
dam in the Croton water 
supply system has attracted much atten- 
tion because of the use of the militia and 
the killing of one of the soldiers by an 
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unknown person in ambush. Several hun- . 


dred of these laborers went on strike 
three weeks ago, demanding a reduction 
of working hours from Io to 8, artd an 
increase of pay from $1.25 to $1.50. As 
many of them were armed and because 
they_had taken possession of some of the 
approaches to the unfinished dam, four 
companies of militia were sent up from 
New York to protect the city’s water 
supply and preserve order. The night 
after their arrival, one of the soldiers, 
Sergeant Robert Douglass, while reliev- 
ing the guard, was shot and killed by 
some unknown person, supposed to be a 
striker, concealed in the bushes that were 
near at hand. The Seventh Regiment 
wasethen ordered to the scene, and for 
some days thereafter 1,800 soldiers were 
on guard. The murderer of Douglass 
was not detected, but a score of the strik- 
ers were arrested for riotous conduct. 
The laborers began to return to their 
work last week, and on Saturday nearly 
all of them were in their old places. In 
one of the Lowell carpet mills 300 weav- 
ers went on strike last week because the 
company refused to discharge a woman 
whose offense was the weaving of more 
cloth on her loom daily than the quantity 
permitted by the Weavers’ Union. The 
company has since closed the entire mill. 
The conflict between the white and the 
colored workmen in the sawmills of the 
Louisiana lumber district continues; at 
the end of last week the white foreman 
of a mill in Allentown was killed by a 
negro employee, who. then committed 
suicide. The friends of the foreman 
thereupon lynched two negro employees, 
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the World 


alleging that they were ringleaders in a 
plot for the extermination of the white 


residents. 
& 


The questions at issue 
between the United 
States and Turkey 
seem to be coming to a crisis. A few 
weeks since Hon. Oscar S. Straus, United 
States Minister at Constantinople, re- 
turned to this country on furlough. He 
has kept very quiet and has said very lit- 
tle with regard to the situation, but it is 
now becoming evident that he has stated 
to the State Department that he has ac- 
complished about all that can be accom- 
plished from the Constantinople end, and 
that further negotiations must be pressed 
from this side of the Atlantic. During 
the week the papers have been full of re- 
ports as ‘to what might be done, and all 
sorts of prophecies have been made. It 
has been affirmed that diplomatic rela- 
tions might be sundered, and even that 
an American fleet might visit the harbor 
of Smyrna and exert pressure upon 
the Government to compel the prompt 
payment of the indemnities demanded for 
the destruction of American property in 
Harpiit. The fact is that during the 
service of Minister Terrell and Minister 
Angell the Turkish Government abso- 
lutely refused to acknowledge any lia- 
bility for those damages. When Mr. 
Straus went out they presented the same 
position, and called attention to the fact 
that the United States had likewise re- 
fused to recognize liability in regard to 
certain damages claimed by Italians and 
others. To this Minister Straus replied 
that that was perfectly true, but at the 
same time the United States had paid the 
cash desired. This removed all ground 
of standing, and the Sultan at three sep- 
arate times gave his verbal promise that 
the indemnity should be paid, also that 
that promise should be given in writing. 
On each occasion this promise was re- 
corded in the State Department corre- 
spondence, in the correspondence with 
the Sublime Porte, and has never been 
denied, except in a most vague way by the 
present Turkish Minister at Washington. 
Just what is to be done now is not yet 
evident. Minister Straus maintains that 
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the promise of the Sultan holds good, and 
that it will be redeemed if the right kind 
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of pressure is brought to bear. Just 
what the plans of the State Department 
are he does not reveal, and Secretary Hay 
is likewise silent. That something will 
be done is unquestioned. The European 
governments look on with interest. They 
have as yet received no acknowledgment 
from the Turkish Government of liabil- 
ity for the damages they have sustained, 
and any recognition of the claims of the 
United States by the Sultan would be fol- 
lowed immediately by demands on the 
part of the European Powers. It is this, 
unquestionably, that occasions the delay. 
Just what the result will be is not appar- 
ent, altho a more yielding tone as to the 
sudden increase of the Turkish tariff is 
attributed to the American pressure. 


& 


Governor Allen sailed for 
San Juan, Saturday after- 
“noon, on the “ Dolphin.” He will be in- 
augurated at the palace on May Ist, and 
the ceremonies will be accompanied: by 
an impressive naval and military demon- 
stration. The ships of the North Atlan- 
tic squadron will be in the harbor, and 
the blue jackets and marines will join 
the troops in a land parade. The Gover- 
nor will remain in San Juan until May 
1oth, returning then to this country for 
a short visit. The President sees that 
there will not be time enough before May 
ist, when the act for the government of 
the island will take effect, for that care- 
ful inquiry which should precede the se- 
lection of men for the important civil of- 
fices to be filled. He has said so in a 
message to Congress, recommending the 
passage of a joint resolution authorizing 
the army officers now holding these 
places to retain them until the civil ap- 
pointments shall have been made. In the 
absence of such authority the statutes 
would prevent them from accepting tem- 
porary appointments after May 1st. The 
suggested resolution has been passed in 
the Senate; but in the House there will 
be an attempt to add provisions for the 
amendment of those parts of the orig- 
inal act which empower the Executive 
Council to grant franchises. The House 
Committee on Insular Affairs, to which 
these provisions of the act were not sat- 
isfactory, has decided to offer two amend- 
ments, the first requiring the approval of 
all franchises by the President, and the 
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second forbidding the watering of the 
capital stock of corporations receiving 
grants, limiting the real estate invest- 
ments of banking concerns, providing for 
the purchase of public service works by 
municipalities, and imposing other re- 
strictions. It is understood that the se- 
lection of the members of the Executive 
Council has been intrusted to Governor 
Allen by the President. The election of 
members of the lower House will not take 
place until November, and it is expected 
that the session of the Porto Rican Leg- ’ 
islature will begin on January Ist. 
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The municipal elections will 
take place on June 16th. 
The official figures of the 
census, published last week, show an un- 
expected preponderance of native Cu- 
bans who will be able to vote, under the 
suffrage regulations; also an unforeseen 
majority of white inhabitants. The 
number of the entire population is 1,572,- 
797, composed of 815,205 males and 757,- 
592 females. The total is classified as 
follows: Whites, 1,052,516 (142,218 of 
foreign birth, four-fifths of these being 
males) ; negroes, 243,638; mixed races, 
270,805; Chinese, nearly 15,000. , The 
number of females of the colored and 
mixed races exceeds the number of males 
by 30,647. The population of the city of 
Havana is 235,981. The reports show 
that 1,108,709 persons are single, 246,- 
351 are married, and 131,787 live to- 
gether by mutual consent. The classi- 
fication by citizenship is as follows: Cu- 
ban, 1,296,367; Spanish, 20,478; in sus+ 
pense at the date of the census, 175,811 ; 
other citizenship, 79,526. Of the entire 
number, 443,426 can read and write, and 
9,158 have a superior education. In es- 
timating the drift of the voting the fol- 
lowing statistics are cited: The number 
of white males of voting age, born in 
Cuba, is 187,826; 96,083 were born in 
Spain, 6,794 are natives of other coun- 
tries, and 127,300 are colored. Of the 
white natives, 79,455 are qualified by ed- 
ucation to vote, and 25,692 colored citi- 
zens are similarly qualified, while about 
28,000 will be added. for service in the 
insurgent army. With some additions 
for property qualification alone, the entire 
number of qualified native Cuban voters 
will be at least 140,000. There were 55,- 
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767 natives of Spain of voting age, whose 
citizenship was in suspense, and who 
were qualified by education. Of the to- 
tal population, native whites are 58 per 
cent., and the negroes and mixed races 
32 per cent. Of those over ten years of 
age, 43 per cent. can read and write, and 
in the city of Havana the proportion is 
75 per cent. The number of children 
under five years of age is abnormally 
small. Ruis Rivera, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, publishes a letter urging all par- 
ties to unite in asking the United States, 
after the municipal elections, to hold a 


general election not later than January 


next for the selection of delegates to a 
convention which shall form a constitu- 
tion for an independent sovereign repub- 
lic. It is expected that he will withdraw 
from the Cabinet. . 

4 & 


The fires of revolution 
are principally flaring in 
Nicaragua, Colombia and Venezuela. 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica have not come 
to blows yet, but a military or filibuster- 
ing expedition has recently landed in a 
small town in the northern part of Co- 
lombia and is proceeding to the borders 
of Costa Rica, with the evident intention 
of attacking that country. The United 
States gunboat “Detroit” is cruising 
nearby, but it is not likely that she will 
interfere. It is believed that Mora, the 
Central American who was sent several 
years to Sing Sing for counterfeiting 
bonds of Costa Rica, is leading this ex- 
pedition, which is composed of two hun- 
dred men, six small mountain guns and 
considerable ammunition. In Colombia 
the revolution seems to be spreading de- 
spite the continued pronunciamentos of 
the Government to the contrary. Two 
or three provinces are already under the 
control of the insurgents, and 4,000 of the 
Government troops are said to have de- 
serted to'them.. The insurgents have the 
best young men in Colombia on their side, 
while the Government has been issuing 
money so fast that soon all business will 
have to be stopped. Of course the Gov- 
ernment denies this. In Venézuela Gen- 
eral Hernandez is not quite routed yet, 
altho he has used up al] his ammunition, 
and is up in a fever district waiting for 
more to be smuggled in. President 
Castro has sent 1,500 immune scldiers 
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against him. There is considerable agi- 
tation in Brazil over the large immigra- 
tion of Germans into the southern dis- 
tricts. The excitable part of the press 
have even gone so far as to say that Ger- 
many has sinister designs on Brazil, and 
that when she gets enough of her colo- 
nists there she will annex the territory. 
There are about 300,000 Germans already 
in Brazil. Chile is also alarmed by the 
rumor that Argentina is egging on Peru 
and Bolivia to form a federation and _at- 
tatk Chile, and thus retrieve their defeats 
in a former war; but, like most rumors, 
there is probably nothing in it. Spain 
herself is becoming alarmed by the de- 
crease of her trade with the South Amer- 
ican States, and the Spanish-American 
Society of Madrid has already called to- 
gether a council of all the Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries, including Porto Rico and 
Cuba, to be held in Madrid. 
Bad 


The situation in South 
Africa continues essen- 
tially the same. The 
rains have commenced and all movement 
of the army is thus made very difficult. 
Furthermore, the entire supplies have by 
nomeans yet reached General Roberts, and 
he is thus handicapped in his endeavors ° 
to reach out and meet the Boer comman- 
dos who are attacking his flanks, tho as 
yet without accomplishing any special re- 
sults. The force at Wepener appears to 
be in good condition, without suffering 
serious danger from the Boers, and they, 
on the other hand, are failing to accom- ° 
plish anything positive as against the po- 
sition held by the British troops. General 
Roberts’s army still holds its center at 
Bloemfontein and extends northward 
toward Bultfontein and southward to- 
ward Wepener. The Boers have a pretty 
strong line running north and south 
through Thaba Nchu, tho whether they 
will be able to hold it or not is not evi- 
dent. From the region of Ladysmith re- 
ports come that the Boers are retiring 
northward from the Biggarsberg range, 
tho just what their purpose is in this is 
not stated; otherwise the entire military 
position remains about the same as last 
week. Considerable sensation has been 
aroused by the publication by the War 
Department in London of some very se- 
vere strictures passed by General Roberts 
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upon General Buller and General War- 
ren. These have been commented upon 
very severely by some who affirm that 
however just the criticisms might be it 
was very unwise to publish them at a mo- 
ment when they might seriously impair 
the discipline of the army. A consider- 
able force under the command of General 
Carrington has arrived at Beira, to the 
north of Delagoa Bay, and expecting ap- 
parently to march across into Rhodesia. 
Just what the purpose is is not clear. It 
seems to require too long a march for the 
relief of Mafeking, and it may be that it 
is intended only to hold the borderland, 
where the native tribes are said to be 
somewhat restless. This has aroused 
various comments in Europe, and it is 
affirmed that it is virtually a declaration 
of an alliance on the part of Portugal 
with England. It is stated, however, that 
the treaties between the two countries 
warrant just such action without preju- 


dice to any one else. The Queen has re-. 
turned from Ireland after ingratiating © 


herself with the people more and more 
through her kindly curtesy in many ways. 
She earnestly desired to visit Belfast, but 
declined on account of the fatigue that 
the journey would entail. 


& 


The measure of the good like - 
ly to accrue to China, and 
the benefit to ourselves to 
grow out of the agreement of the Nations 
for the “open door” in China, cannot 
be measured. . The Empress Dowager 
and her advisers appear to be growing 
more and more opposed to foreigners, 
and at the same time to be gradually los- 
ing control of the people. It would seem 
that the end of the Manchu dynasty may 
be near. The foreigners are more and 
more coming to feel that the sooner it 
comes the better. And now, just when 
this old empire is tottering to her fall, 
and the nations of Europe stand waiting 
to parcel her out, Secretary Hay, by a 
single act, brings about a new condition 
which affords hope for China, even 
should the Manchu dynasty fall and 
vanish. It probably means the preserva- 
tion of China as a-nation. Over large 


Conditions 
in China 


parts of the two Northern Provinces of 
Shantung and Chihli (in the latter of 
which Peking is located) there is a seri- 
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ous uprising of an organization calling ~ 
themselves “ Boxers;” (literally “ The 
Society of the Fist of Righteous Har- | 
mony ”).' By pillage, fire and sword 
they are making sad havoc over a wide 
area.. Already an English missionary 
and a number of Chinese Christians have 
been killed. Many have been robbed and 
driven into hiding, and their homes loot- 
ed and houses burned. ‘ All this is in 
direct violation of the agreement of the 
Chinese Government to protect mission- 
aries and native Christians. This upris- 
ing and persecution have been going on 
for five months.. The organization claims 
zeal and loyalty to the throne in the effort 
to root out Christianity and drive all for- 
eigners from the country. Some time 
ago it was suspected that the Empress 
was secretly favoring the Boxer so- 
ciety. It is now quite certain that the 
Empress and her advisers are secret- 
ly abetting the Boxers, while all the 


time the Tsung-li Yamen (the Bu- 


teau through which all the business of - 
the foreign governments with the Chi- 
nese is done) is assuring the several Min- 
isters that they are taking vigorous meas- 
ures to suppress the uprising, and to pro- 
tect Christians. The Empress, once con- 
sidered a very able woman, seems to be 
really so blind and deluded as to think 
she may yet be able to drive all foreigners 
from China; and she would be overjoyed 
to do so—to the end that she and her . 
miserable horde of ignorant, haughty, 
thieving officials and hangers-on could 
continue unmolested: to hold the nation 
down in ignorance, poverty and misery, 
while they squeeze the money from the 
people on which -to live in idleness and 
grow rich. The hope for China lies in 
the younger, stronger, progressive, pure- 
ly Chinese people and officials in the cen- 
tral and southern provinces. The latest 
news reports the Boxers in Tientsin in 
large numbers, and that they are making 
many semi-public threats and demonstra- 
tions. They are reported to be even in 
the capital. The foreign ministers say 
they are doing all they can, and the Em- 
press continues to tie their hands by issu- 
ing favorable edicts, which are rendered 
almost worthless by secret countermand- 
ing orders to the district officials. These 
officials have of late exercised some re- 
straining influence ; but the uprising con- 
tinues to spread. 
















~ TANDING on the threshold of the 

S twentieth century and gazing at 

the missionary vista intent on dis- 
covering prophetic signs, I can say em- 
phatically that I find everything to en- 
courage optimism. 

The world is to be won to Jesus Christ. 
Concerning that my belief is absolutely 
certain. Christianity has not worn out 
its power or its message, and the twen- 
tieth century will more than match the 
nineteenth for missionary zeal and en- 
terprise. 

_ It is quite true and always will be that 
in the conflicts between the kingdoms of 
Good and Evil there are times when the 
former seems to be losing ground, but 
when we remember that all modern 
movements have tended to develop and 
extend the deep, passionate love of hu- 
manity which seems to be one of the 
great distinguishing features of the age 
we can no longer feel afraid for the fu- 
ture. 

One hundred years ago slavery was 
general throughout the earth; one hun- 
dred years ago there were no Toynbee 
Halls, no missions to the slums; and 
foreign missions were regarded as for- 
lorn hopes. Only a few years ago when 
Stanley for the first time penetrated 
Darkest Africa, he traveled for 990 days 
through regions where the, people had 
never heard the name of Jesus Christ. 
Now there are 60,000 people on Lake 
Uganda alone who have been converted 
to Christianity. Never, not even in the 
days of the Apostles, have there been 
such victories for the faith as are now 
being achieved. 

Perhaps the worst Cannibals in all the 
world were those of the Fiji Islands. So 
terrible were they that after the Wes- 
leyan missionary had been with them for 
five years, one of.our commodores of- 
fered to send him back to England. 
“No,” he said, “I will remain and win 
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them to Christ or die here.” There is no 
more Cannibalism in the Fiji Islands 
now, and of 120,000 population, 90,000 
are habitual attendants on public wor- 
ship. 

When I was a boy sixty years ago there 
was no Christian settlement in all the 
antipodes,, and only one white settle- 
ment—Botany Bay, the cesspool of civil- 
ization. To-day multitudes of the 
heathen occupying those lands have been 
won to Christ, great numbers of white 
people have gone to dwell among them, 
and Christian civilization has spread 
over the entire area. 

Our own Indians, a few years ago, 
were regarded by white men as hopeless 
savages, doomed to perish utterly or be 
driven off the earth—the generally ac- 
cepted proverb held that the only good 
Indian was a dead one. To-day there 
are 25,000 Indian children gathered in 
schools, 38,000 speak the English’ lan- 
guage, and 30,000 are communicants of 
Christian churches. 

T see nothing alarming in the fact that 
here and there are men drifting away 
from old beliefs. There always has been 
and there always will be such drifting. 
But to a great extent that which is 
thought to be a drifting from faith and 
belief i in God is only the natural revolt of 
men’s minds against certain human opin- 
ions which have wrongfully been incor- 
porated into Christian creeds, belief in 
which is not necessary to salvation. 

All over the Christian world men to- 
day realize more clearly than ever be- 
fore that all we can know about God is 
to be obtained by looking in the face of 
Jesus Christ; and that his tender love, 
sympathy and hopefulness were’ the 
earthly revelation of God and his love. 
More strong and widespread every year 
is growing that Christian born belief in 
the brotherhood of humanity, and the be-’ 
lief that God has made of one blood all 
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the nations on the face of the earth, and 
that Jesus Christ died for all men. 

I believe that througout the Christian 
world to-day men generally have clearer 
ideas and firmer belief in the cardinal 
truths of their religion than ever before. 
It is true that they no longer persecute ; 
but that to my mind is far from a bad 
sign. Some few generations back men 
held certain opinions so strenuously that 
they were willing to put to death those 
who differed from them. This was true 
of the Church of Rome, true in England 
and in New England. Men were per- 
secuted not because they did not believe 
in God or Christ, but because they did not 
hold to certain definitions. 

Perhaps one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times is that Christians of different 
denominations have ceased to fight 
against each other, and I believe that the 
predominating thought that lies next to 
Christian hearts to-day, in considering 
the possibilities of a new field of mission- 
ary work, is “ Who can best do the work 
of our Master Jesus Christ in this place?” 

Viewing this sympathetic and brother- 
ly tendency, which is constantly becom- 
ing more marked as the years roll on, I 
feel a hope that all bodies of Christians 
will ultimately find reunion in work for 
our Savior and those for whom he died. 

Each denomination no longer thinks 
and plans exclusively for itself. ©The 
question it asks is one that touches all 
Christian hearts, ““ What can be done to 
carry the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all 
those who need it?” As the years go on 
the conflict of the Two Kingdoms will be- 
come sharper, and many a man will fall 
in that conflict on one side or on the 
other, but there remains in my mind not 
the remotest shadow of doubt as to the 
ultimate victory for Christ. 

The difference between the care of 
prisons a century ago and now shows 
how the world is wending Christwards. 
The rise of the laboring classes to a degree 
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of comfort and independence unknown — 
in previous ages is another sign. Every- 
where men are recognizing the fact that 
the truest Christian is the man who be- 
lieves so intensely in the Master that he 
has his hopefulness and passionate love 
for humanity and willingness to work 
and sacrifice himself for men. 

The growing wealth of Christians and 
of the churches does not dismay me, for 
with that growth I see the growth of the 
Spirit of humanity. True, the accumula- 
tions of some men are enormous, un- 
precedented, but with them has come the 
belief in men’s minds that they are but 
the stewards of that wealth, and the de- 
termination to be able to give a good ac- 
count of its expenditure. Never was 
there a time when men gave so freely, so 
liberally and so in accordance with that 
precept of Christ’s which warns us to be- 
ware of ostentation in our charities : “ Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right 


_hand doeth.” 


The other day I heard a Christian man’ 
abusing one of great wealth on account 
of his supposed meanness, and I said: 
“T would not conclude too hastily in such 
a case as that, for tho I cannot explain 
fully, I know of a certain $50,000 stipu- 
lation that the name of the giver should 
not be mentioned.” 

There is something very hopeful, also, 
in the changed form of the giving. Christ 
commanded to feed the hungry and the 
poor, and all over Christendom in the 
middle ages there were monasteries dis- 
tributing alms and food. The same beg- 
gars came every day to receive their dole, 
and the miserable condition of the peas- 
antry of Europe to-day is largely due to 
the monastery alms, for wherever you 
establish an almshouse you graduate 
paupers. 

Now we help people to. help themselves, 
we teach them that God will help them 
if they try. We try to give them hope. 


FarRIBAULT, Minn, 
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E have heard, in France, that the 
idea of boycotting our Univer- 
sal Exposition has been sug- 

gested a number of times in the United 
States as well as in many other great 
countries. This caused a painful sur- 
prise among us, because our beautiful 
land has never assembled together a 
greater number of individuals and of 
things calculated to excite the curiosity 
of her visitors. 

It is possible that the French Repub- 
lic of the present moment is not faithful 
to the old traditions of national curtesy 
and hospitality. As it is a purely nom- 
inal Republic, a wholly fictitious de- 
mocracy, brutally governed by the mili- 
tary oligarchy and rendered fanatical 
by Roman Catholic monks, public spirit 
there has grown very narrow, and popu- 
lar sentiment has become rather danger- 
ous toward foreigners. The mass of the 
nation is enrolled in the ranks of a great 
party, which its adversaries call “ the 
clerico-pretorian party,” and which calls 
itself the “ Nationalist party,” founded 
upon the furious hatred of everything 
which is not papal and military. But, 
after all, a few civilized Frenchmen are 
left in France. 

Our professional patriots have perse- 
cuted with their outrages and their vain 
menaces, turn and turn about, the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, the Scandinavians, 
even the inhabitants of the tiny principal- 
ity of Monaco. For several years past 
their rage has been directed in particular 
against the Anglo-Saxons. There is no 


sort of insult that these valiant fellows: 


did not lavish upon the Americans dur- 
ing the war in Cuba, and which they are 
not now lavishing upon the English, @ 
hropos of the war in the Transvaal. 
Their newspapers, which are by far the 
most numerous and the most important 
in point of circulation, devote themselves 
first of all to raking up the ancient leg- 
ends of hatred, and to unchaining the 
passions of the populace against every 
one who speaks English. Jingoism has 


come to a realizing sense of the fact that 
it might be very bad for the health to bid 
defiance to Germany every day; it pre- 
fers to take its exercise at the expense. 
of England, which has not robbed us of 
Alsace and Lorraine, but whose fleets. 
will never destroy more than a small 
number of unimportant seamen. 

La Croix, the organ of the Assump- 
tionist monks, and the Petit Journal, 
which have a circulation of several mil- 
lions, the Patrie, the Autorité, the Libre 
Parole, the Intransigeant, every morn- 
ing demand the extermination of the 
Anglo-Saxon heretics, and prepare for 
them a reception which is anything but 
cordial. Nevertheless, they recognize the- 
fact that the receipts of the great inter- 
national Fair must’ be protected. But 


they take a solemn oath to show no- 


mercy to any foreigners as soon as they 
shall have squeezed out of.them the larg- 


est possible sum in guineas, dollars and’ 


other hostile coinages. ° 

In the Chamber of Deputies there is 
the exclamation (March 11th, 1899): 
“We must have as few foreigners as pos- 
sible in France, and they must be'closely 
watched.” The nationalist press is con- 


tinually publishing articles with such: 


titles as: “ Boycott!” “ Heave a brick at 
the foreigners!” “ Patriots, buy nothing 
from the English!” “ Down with the 


English!” “Death to the English!’ 


“Finish off England!” Proclamations 
to the same effect are: pasted up on the 
walls. At Nice (Figaro, December 15th, 
1897), an aged English lady, well known 
for her charities for the last twenty 
years, was forced to take her departure 
to Italy. M. de Cassagnac, the deputy, 
denounced as traitors to their country 
the landlords on the Provengal coast 
who offered their hotels to the officers 
none in the Transvaal (January 
18th). 


peddling nougat in the streets of Paris, 


was crippled by the passers-by because- 
he cried the price in English: “ Two- 
pence!” (Tribunal Correctional, Decem=- 
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A Turkish subject, who was 
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ber 12th). On Shrove Tuesday (Feb- 
ruary 28th), many thousand patriots at- 
tacked, pursued and almost murdered 
two pedestrians on the grand boulevards ; 
and the Nationalists celebrated this glo- 
rious victory as a revenge for Waterloo. 
During the war in Cuba the Americans 
enjoyed the same popularity; no doubt 
your correspondents informed you at the 
time of the really obscene insults which 
M. Rochefort’s newspapers printed 
against the women of the United States, 
“Princesses of hog-meat and of canned 
goods, silly and ridiculous, with their 
flat bosoms and angular frames.” The 
torrent of abuse is now diverted to Queen 
Victoria and Englishwomen. So the 
Americans have no longer anything to 
fear in Paris, if they will only take the 
precaution of talking Spanish. 

Then they will see and hear things 
which will repay them for the journey. 
For it is no commonplace, everyday 
spectacle—that of a great people which 
long had a right to be proud of march- 
ing in the vanguard of humanity, and 
which is now returning to the Middle 
Ages, under the influence of the monk, 
and under the pressure of the trooper. It 
is no ordinary amusement to hear; as will 
be heard every day during the six 
months of the Exposition, the French 
Ministers, the members of the French 
Parliament, bragging of the lessons 
which France is giving to the rest of the 
world, and lauding France as the home 
of liberty, justice, generosity, civiliza- 
tion, in the midst of the ruins of our past, 
and in the center of the explosion of the 
worst barbarism. On the morrow of the 
abominable Dreyfus affair, on the eve, 
perchance, of a St. Bartholomew’s Day 
for the Jews, Protestants and free-think- 
ers, at the very time when all the Ro- 
man Catholic pulpits, all the barracks, 
all the newspapers of the body-guard and 
the sacristy are ringing with incitements 
to civil massacres, you will be informed 
at every banquet that every lofty and no- 
ble thought is the property, first of all, 
of France. And those who tell you so 
will be the very same politicians, the 
same orators, the same writers who are 
leading this poor nation back into sav- 
agery. If you do not consider such a 
situation worthy of your curiosity, what 
attraction must one offer you? 

Come and take a look at our President 
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of the Republic. He is a worthy man, 
as our expression runs. If you see him 
with his hat stove in, it is because he has 
received blows with a stick from our gen- 
tlemanly officets at Auteuil. If you no- 


tice that his clothing is not dry, it is be- 


cause our gentlemanly officers have 
sprinkled him ina very indecent manner 
in his own town of Montélimart. Our 
generals issue proclamations for the ex- 
press object of ecmnges ? him of “ nasti- 
ness.” ‘Our cavalry officers treat him, 
every time they meet him, as a “ pig.” 
Our saintly priests and our good monks, 
in their innumerable schools and colleges, 
make their pupils sing, “ Death to Lou- 
bet! Down with Loubet-Panama! Lou- 
bet, the shamieful !- Loubet, the mangy!” 
And this worthy man, deeply touched, 
daily repeats to his Ministers that -the 
pardon of the Church and the good 
graces of the army must be won. He has 
caused a chaplet blessed by the Holy 
Father to be sent to him from Rome. He 
surrounds himself with a military house- 
hold, comprising two dozen generals, 
colonels, upper officers of army and fleet. 

These are republican manners of which 
you have no idea in your American Re- 
public. When our President of the Re- 
public goes into the streets, the circula- 
tion of vehicles and pedestrians is sus- 
pended; a multitude of policemen in uni- 
form and of policemen in plain clothes 
thrust back the passers-by with sturdy 
blows of the fist. Suddenly, in a whirl- 
wind of horses and arms, the barouche 
of our democratic sovereign dashes by. 
Squadrons of cuirassiers, covered with 
steel from head to foot, revolver in hand, 
precede him, accompany him, follow 
him. Or-they are dragoons with flash- 
ing swords or their lances in rest. En- 
ter the Parliament; you will see soldiers 
everywhere, drawn up in line, with fixed 
bayonets. The President of the Assem- 
bly proceeds to his chair between two of- 
ficers, with drawn swords, amid a huge 
uproar of military drums and trumpets. 
When a deputy is naughty, an officer and 
armed soldiers are sent to compel him to 
leave the Hall of Sessions. Plumes, 
boots, sabers, spurs, gold lace, iron- 
mongery form the spice of the smallest 
acts of our “ civil and democratic” gov- 
ernment. One would think he was. al- 
ways in a city which had been taken by 
storm. 








The preceding President of the “Re- 
public was still more in love with fine 
feathers than the present one, who is 
timid, and badly prepared for grandeur. 
Our democratic sovereign has chamber- 
lains and a military household like Louis 
XIV or Napoleon; orderly officers for 
his pack of dogs, for his hunts, for his 
stables; grooms gilded to such a degree 
that, recently, the Ambassador from Mo- 
rocco in Paris went wild with admira- 
tion, and insisted upon taking the place 
of the head groom of the Elysée. A vol- 
ume would be required to enumerate the 

_splendors of the presidential existence 
in France, and the details of the etiquette 
at the “ Republican Court,” amid the 
“reptiblican nobility; the special trains 
for journeys, the marble bath-rooms, the 
multitude of military and civil lackeys, 
the vigor of the policemen charged with 
keeping the vulgar herd at a distance 
from the august personage. Three 
years ago, during one of Félix Faure’s 
journeys, the functionaries went so far 
as to burn before him the incense used 
in religious ceremonies; the very priests 
treated him like their holy sacrament. It 
is probable that you do not behold such 
scenes at. Washington. So come to 
France; even at the cost of some incon- 
venience or boxing-matches, and you 
will not regret your trouble. 

We are a Republic, don’t forget that: 

a democratic Republic. Of a truth, 
things are not greatly changed since the 
ancient monarchy by right divine, nor, 
above all, since the disappearance of the 
Napoleonic dictatorship; the abuses and 
crimes against human liberty, against 
human dignity, against human con- 
science, prevail with the same audacity, 
with the same impunity; the citizens 
who are worthy of the name are as 
rare and as much objects of suspicion 
as ever among the throng of serfs and 
the subjects; the inequalities before the 
law, before ‘taxation, before military 
service, and the rapacity of the govern- 
ing powers, the arbitrariness of the mag- 
istrates, the insolent: violence of the mili- 
tary men, have not diminished, any more 
than has the servile resignation of the 
people. In truth, our social legislation 
is fifty years behind the legislation of 
neighboring monarchies, and the priv- 
ileged Frenchmen regard as subversive 
of all social order reforms which have 
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been applied for the last half century, 
even in Austria or in Germany. It is 
true that, in our military solemnities we 
see thousands of sons of the people 
march timorously past under the saber of 
the Emigrés whom the Revolution had 
driven forth to the very frontiers of Eu- 
rope. And we see populations of work- 
ingmen—as in the immense metallurgical 
‘ foundries of Creusot—who are forbidden 
by the’ company to. wear a tall hat, be- 
cause it is not fitting that common work- 
ingmen should dress like their engineers 
or. their foremen. But you 
would greatly amaze the French if you 
were to contest their right to the title of 
republicans, and even their right to give 
lessons in republicanism to the whole 
universe. For they have applied to all 
the realities of the old régime the repub- 
lican names of an imaginary Republic. 

It is not possible to employ here the or- 
der and method of a Baedeker guide- 
book in enumerating the attractions of 
France in general and of Paris in par- 
ticular. The mere haphazard sugges- 
tion of them will awaken your curiosity. 
Do you know what the French Academy 
(Académie Frangais) is? No doubt 
you have read that it was created by 
“Richelieu as a literary assembly ; in fact, 
it does contain a few literary men; but it 
chiefly shelters the wrecks of political 
struggles, old Ministers withdrawn from 
circulation as debased coin, or young pol- 
iticians prematurely drained dry. M. 
Ollivier, the author of the “ War of 
1870,” M. de Freycinet, M. Hanotaux, 
M. Deschanel. These persons bear about 
the same relation to literature that our 
Parisian firemen do to fires. 

Our firemen are soldiers, armed with 
sabers, bayonets and repeating rifles, 
commanded by army officers; they per- 
form admirably all sorts of military ex- 
ercises; but they admirably allow to burn 
to the last cinder the factories, theaters 
and houses which happen to take fire. 
As they ought to know Paris in its most 
recondite nooks, all native-born Parisians 
are vigorously excluded from their 
ranks, because such might enter into a 
compact with the populace in case of a 
riot. These military firemen are chosen 
from among the country soldiers. The 
result of this is the magnificent conflag- 
rations of which the telegraph transmits 
to you a description from time to time; 
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conflagration of the Opera House, of the 
Opéra Comique, and only the other day, 
of the Théatre Frangais. The principal 
conflagrations announced for the epoch 
of the Exposition are those of the 
Louvre, the National Library and the 
Odéon Theatre—the only theater belong- 
ing to the State which has not yet burned 
down. 

In Paris you will encounter foreigners 
from all countries. But you will easily 
recognize the French in this international 
throng, because they are almost all dec- 
orated. They wear ribbons in their but- 
tonholes—red, violet, yellow, green, or 
combine all colors at once. They have 
invented Orders of every sort, to pay for 
the services which well-trained subjects 
are able to render to cynical governors. 
There is no porter of a Department, no 
theatrical hairdresser, no apothecary or 
petty journalist who is not beribboned. 
In the month of February last alone the 
Government nominated 2,800 “ Officers 
of the Academy” (violet ribbon), and 
800 “ Chevaliers of Agricultural Merit ” 
(green ribbon) ; there were about 20,- 
coo candidates. The ribbon which is the 
most sought after is red in color; it is 
called the Cross of the Legion of Honor; 
it is sold in the Ministries at varying 
prices, or is given gratuitously to the 
sleeping partners of politicians, to the 
purveyors of public departments, to the 
brothers or husbands of the mistresses of 
official personages. Two generals of our 
glorious army, one a Count and a Sen- 
ator, the other assistant-chief of the Grand 
Staff, have been condemned to igno- 
minous penalties for having too openly 
trafficked in the Legion of Honor; one 
President of the Republic was even ex- 
pelled because his son-in-law gave 
crosses as premiums to the subscribers 
of his newspaper; but these accidents 
have not paralyzed so fruitful a com- 
merce. There is not a fine bankruptcy, 
or a fine trial for swindling where all the 
accused are not ornamented with red rib- 
bons ; and when you are in Paris and you 
find yourself in a public conveyance, at 
the theater, at a table d’héte, by the side 
of a gentleman who wears this precious 
ribbon, you are most urgently recom- 
mended to keep watch on your pocket- 
book. 

Brave Commandant Esterhazy, whom 
you probably know by reputation as a 
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forget, a swindler, an arrant scoundrel, 
a traitor in the pay of any one in Eu- 
rope who cared to suborn him, was, as a 
matter of course, chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. Moreover, he managed one 
of those mysterious houses which moral- 
ity condemns, which the police tolerates, 
and which visitors to the capital frequent — 
unknown to their spouses. Brave Gen- 
eral Zurlinden, Governor of Paris, hav- 
ing attested in an authentic letter that 
this complementary industry was not in- 
compatible with the usages of the army, 
it is possible that a certain number of Es- 
terhazy’s colleagues have followed his 
example. 

If you make collections of the auto- 
graphs of sovereigns, ambassadors, 
prominent or celebrated persons, Paris 
offers you a resource which you will not 
find elsewhere. Thanks to the Dreyfus 
affair, we know that there exists at the 
Ministry of War a special office where 
the Colonels and the other officers of the 
General Staff occupy themselves exclu- 
sively with manufacturing letters from 
the Emperor of Germany, from the Am- 
bassador from Italy, from sundry mili- 
tary attachés. These artists will manu- 
facture equally well the handwriting and 
‘the signature of Napoleon, of Washing- 
ton, of Christopher Columbus, of Cesar, 
or of Jesus Christ. All that is necessary 
is that those who care for such things 
should set a price on them. Special mil- 
itary honor guarantees the perfect execu- 
tion of the work. 

Do not leave Paris, above all, without 
paying a visit to the Black Cabinet, © 
where the Government has the letters of 
citizens opened, and where conspirators 
have the Government correspondence 
opened ; the Palace of Justice, where spe- 
cial tribunals are formed to apply spe- 
cial laws to the accused who have been 
condemned in advance; the Palais Bour- 
bon, where republican laws of public 
safety are voted for in comparison where- 
with the edicts of Tiberius were inoffen- 
sive pleasantries; the police stations, 
where the policemen occupy their leisure 
by night in trying the strength of their 
fists and the weight of their boots upon 
the faces of fast-bound prisoners. In 
conclusion, if you do not like negroes, as 
is often the case in the United States, do 
not stand upon ceremony with those 
whom you find in your way; the land of 











the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
has recently decided that assassinating 
a black man is not assassination; and the 
imprudent author of this article came 
near losing his life for his audacity in 
having expressed a contrary opinion. 

Among wus. the Republicans of the 
United States will, also, satisfy their pas- 
sion for the nobility and titles of nobil- 
ity; for if you buy them without chaffer- 
ing, we manufacture them without cessa- 
tion. Since our fathers abolished titles 
and suppressed those who bore them, no- 
bles swarm in French society in virtue of 
a curious phenomenon of spontaneous 
generation. All the former shopkeep- 
ers, servants, or financiers who have be- 
come rich introduce themselves into the 
social state of vanished feudal families, 
and rear their sons with the fixed aim in 
view of marrying young American mil- 
lionairesses.. The exportation of sons- 
in-law for the billionaires. of the United 
States is the last hope of our decadent 
commerce. ‘We have in stock a great 
abundance of little Castellanes, who make 
a profession of execrating foreigners, 
but who are passionately fond of your 
dollars. 

While it is democratic, our French Re- 
public is lay, not to say anti-clerical or 
even atheistic. Assuredly you have 
heard this. France is the country of 
Voltaire, and Paris the native home of 
incredulity. You will find it difficult to 
believe when you enter that capital, or 
any other great French city. 

The French Revolution, a hundred 
vears ago, shut up the convents, prohib- 
ited monastic vows, dispersed the monks 
and confiscated the property of the con- 
gregations. To-day the French Repub- 
lic contains nearly two hundred thousand 
monks of both sexes, who possess the 
greater part of the national fortune, and 
who hold in subjection to them all the 
administrative, political and military ma- 
chinery of the ‘country. The parish 
clergy are in servitude to them; their 
schools furnish almost all the magistrates 
and functionaries of the higher class; 
they furnish, in particular, all the officers 
of the navy and of the army who are 
called to positions of command. By the 
practice of the confessional, and by di- 
recting consciences, the monks, especial- 
lv the Jesuits, come into possession of 
family secrets, even discover State se- 
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crets, guide the most private life of the 
women and, by means of the women, the 
conduct of the husbands. Thanks to the 
power of their enormous capital, the 
monks make manufacturers, merchants, 
financiers set all the springs of French 
society to work according to their will; 
they regulate the price of Government 
bonds, provoke monetary crises, organize 
conspiracies, or riots, decide the fate of 
ministries. Their press, which is far 
more important than all the other news- 
papers put together, disseminates false- 
hood and lets loose fanaticism in the 
smallest villages. They contrived the 
terrible Dreyfus affair; and having said 
that, all has been said. They have led 
free-thinking France back to the adora- 
tion of relics, medals, scapularies, images, 
and to the traffic in miracles, masses, in- 
dulgences. The French Republic is 
pretty nearly on a level with Spain now- 
adays; to-morrow, unless she receives 
some severe shock, she will be on a level 
with ancient Paraguay. Her admirals 
dedicate her fleets to the archangels, to 
the Virgin Mary, to all the saints of Par- 
adise, who, notwithstanding, did not 
save the pious Cervera from disaster. 
The supremacy of the Roman monks 
in all affairs, but principally in military 
matters, has endowed us with an army 
which has just astounded the universe. 
The Americans, who love all first-class © 
things in the world, cannot fail to ad- 
mire, when with us, our army, which is 
the finest army in the world. Without 
doubt there is no ‘nation in the least 
patriotic which does not flatter itself that 
it has the finest army in the world. 
Nevertheless we must take the facts into 
account; now, it is not possible that any 
army in the world should dare to boast 
of‘having undergone more frightful de- 
feats, or signed more prodigious capitu- 
lations than ours; nor of costing more ir. 
proportion; nor of using more gold lace, 
plumes,’ decorations and ironmongery. 
Republican’ simplicity has not found an 
asylum among these warriors. The phy- 
sicians, musicians, book-keepers, veter- 
inary surgeons of the army would not 
be able to exercise their pacific functions 
unless they were bedizened from head to 
foot, spurred, booted, armed with flash- 
ing sabers. And assuredly it is no jin- 
goist ahs which blinds me, if I take 
the liberty of asserting, after the super- 
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abundant proofs of the Dreyfus affair, 
that the French staffs contain the lead- 
ing forgers of the world, that our gen- 
erals are the most brazen-faced liars and 
the most arrant scoundrels in the world, 
that a good part of our officers are the 
most incurably narrow-minded individ- 
uals in the world. The Dreyfus affair 
displayed before the eyes of the nations a 
regular museum of horrors. But no rea- 
sonable man will refuse to believe me if 
I say that that was merely a combination 
of exceptional facts and personages. No, 
the frightful corruption which was re- 
vealed in that particular case with more 
brilliancy, because of the romantic cir- 
cumstances, manifests itself as strongly 
under a thousand other forms. The 
atrocity of our colonial expeditions, the 
immensity of the peculations and mili- 
tary thefts, which have swallowed up 
thirty milliards of francs (six thousand 
millions of dollars) during the last 
quarter of a century, the ignominy of.the 
military courts, which every day acquit 
Esterhazys, and which every day deliver 
over poor soldiers, boys of twenty, to 
tortures worthy of the red Indians, in- 
contestably assure to our glorious army 
the first place in the world. I dare not 
promise you that the Ministry of War 
will exhibit to you its colonels adorned 
with false beards and blue spectacles, 


A Word to Jingoes. 





busy with manufacturing forgeries in 
porters’ lodges, or plotting the destruc- 
tion of an innocent man in the lavatories 
on the street. But you will be able to 
contemplate upon his Senator’s seat, un- 
punished and-triumphant, the monstrous 
General Mercier. You will be able to con- 
template, prancing at the head of a brig- 
ade, M. de Pellieux, a gentleman and a 
French general, who steals women’s pri- 
vate letters in order to bring the women 
to terms. 

If such attractions do not make you 
decide to cross the Atlantic, it is hopeless 
to dream of exciting. human curiosity. 
Allow yourself to be persuaded. Do not 
boycott Paris. Have no fear. For- 
eigners will still be tolerated until the 
end of the Exposition by our nationalist 
patriots—provided they spend a great 
deal of money. We will not exterminate © 
them until afterward. Unless 
we exterminate each other; and that, 
also, would be a rare opportunity for the 
Americans—to study a country on the 
eve of the revolution which is destined 
to turn it upside down, either for its wel- 
fare or for its definite rein. Make haste, 
ladies and gentlemen, to come and see a 
good many men and things which, per- 
chance, will not defile the face of the 
earth a vear hence. 

Paris, FRANCE. 






By Lord Hobhouse, P.C , K.C.S.1., C.1.E., Etc. 


[Lord Hobhouse is a Nestor of British political and judicial life. He is not merely a member of the Queen’s 


Privy Council, but one of the most important members of 


the Law Committee before whom come for settlement ques- 


tions affecting rights of the many nations over whom Queen Victoria holds imperial dominion. This judicial committee 
of the Privy Council has much of the same sort of work that falls to the members of our Supreme Court. In general 
one may say that legal questions which cannot be settled in the colonies ultimately come before Lord Hobhouse’s 
committee, It is before such a tribunal that Paul Kruger might appear in case a charge of treason were raised, Lord 
Hobhouse is eighty years old, but full of work and enthusiasm for measures which promise to leave the world better 
than he found it, On the subject of the Boer war he has been rarely heard. These words were spoken in his London 
house at a gathering of representative Englishmen ; and they were so forcible and timely that one who was presen 

begged the speaker to write them out for the benefit of a larger audience. Lord Hobhouse did so, and they appear 


therefore now for the first time in print.—Ep1ror.] 


HERE is no class of disputes in 

. which it is more essential to keep 
the judgment undisturbed by pas- 

sion than international ones; if it were 
only because there is no common superior 
to step in and decide them. And the 
difficulty of doing it is much increased by 
the fact that large numbers of people 


think it wnpatriotic to decide, or at least 
to say, that their own country is wrong 
in a dispute with another. That is mere 
confusion of thought. Patriotism has 
nothing to do with that matter; being 
consistent with either view. Patriotism 
is a virtue which leads a man to sacrifice 


himself for the good of his country. 
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There is no patriotism in flattering one’s 
own countrymen, or in assuring them 
that they are right in what they are do- 
ing. That is merely swimming with the 
stream; one of the most alluring forms 
of indolence. A man is not a patriot be- 
cause he desires that the community to 
which he belongs shall be aggrandized 
at the expense of other communities to 
which he does not belong—when a man 
desires that he or his family shall be en- 
riched at the expense of others we do 
not call him. philanthropic; nay, if his 
desire leads him to be unfair, we call him 
selfish. It is only a change of degree, 
and not of kind, in the feeling, when the 
desire is extended to a man’s colleagues, 
his sect, his party, or his nation. 

The inherent selfishness of desiring 
the success of a cause because it is his 
own and not because it is right is less 
apparent and indeed actually less in 


amount when its range is wider than - 
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when it is narrower. Thatisall. “My 
country, right or wrong” is a cry which 
one has heard called of late years a pa-— 
triotic one. It is just as patriotic as “ My- 
self, right or wrong.” It is essentially 
selfish, and if generally acted on would 
render any settlement impossible except 
by war, when once those who speak for a 
nation have committed it to explicit de- 
mands. A man who will take pains to 
find where lies the right and wrong, or it 
may be the wise and the unwise, course; 
the man who, being convinced that the 
existing-rulers of his country are wrong 
or unwise, has the courage to stand up 
and say so, who confronts rulers, and 
penalties legal or social, and frowns, and 
sneers, and howling multitudes; that 
man is the patriot, is he who sacrifices 
himself for his country’s good. And 
among our roll of patriots by general 
consent such men are to be found. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Ecumenical Conference: 
FROM THE MISSIONARY’S STANDPOINT. 


By Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., D.D., 


Or Mapanapa_Ltg, Inp1A. 


N army is fighting for its country in 
a distant land, too small indeed 
for the work it is set to accom- 
plish; its equipment is meager; its com- 
missariat is defective ; and yet with cour- 
age, with stern and fixed resolution, it 
faces the foe, determined to win victory 
or to win the martyr’s pall. 
News comes from the far homeland of 
a great and enthusiastic war meeting; 
governors, judges, senators, divines, lay- 
men—the nerve and sinew of the land 
are gathered in a great conference on the 
war ; rousing speeches are made; ringing 
resolutions for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war are adopted with a unanimous 
cheer ; reinforcements are promised ; bet- 
ter equipments, more adequate supplies 
are to be hastened to the front; the heart 
of the people is beating in grander sym- 
pathy with the war, pledged to its more 
vigorous support, 


The cable bringing the news stiffens 
the backbone of every soldier in the regi- 
ments; clears the intellect of the officers 
planning the campaign’; it causes the 
guns to be more unerringly aimed, the 
intrenchments to be better thrown up; it 
creeps through the lines of the enemy 
and saps their courage. Before anything 
of help has come more tangible than the 
electric beats that have throbbed through . 
under the seas, it makes the war more ag- 
gressive, more destined to victory; it 
does more than a score of new battalions 
on the field with no such impetus of en- 
thusiasm. It certifies a backing that will 
not fail; it guarantees the prosecution of . 
the conflict to a victorious issue, no mat- 
ter what the cost. The nation—all the 
people—are behind it. 

A world-council is now summoned for 
the prosecution of the Lord’s war for the 
reconquest of a revolted world; a confer- 
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ence vowed to the support and more vig- 


' orous management of Immanuel’s legions 


in their arduous campaigns. The very 
gathering of such an assemblage for such 
a purpose will put new vigor, new cour- 
age, new determination into the hearts of 
all the missionary warriors, veterans or 
raw recruits; will cause a dampening of 
courage on the part of the embattled 
forces of our anti-Christian enemies. 
This is the first and most quickly appar- 
ent good result for which the mission- 
aries are hoping from the Ecumenical 
Conference so soon to gather. 
We: missionaries hope for still other 
tangible results in actual help for the bet- 
ter prosecution of the work we are sent 
forth to accomplish. We are looking for 
these along a number of different lines. 
First. We are hoping that still better 
plans of missionary campaign may be 
evolved. We on our battlefields, in the 
actual conflict, are studying the situation 
diligently as we can, planning continually 
for new aggressive movements as we 
press the daily conflict, now the under- 
mining and the siege, now the direct as- 
sault, now the flank movement, now the 
cavalry charge, now the artillery duel, 


now the scaling of their strongest ram-. 


parts. Yet we know that, engrossed and 
hampered as we are with each day’s con- 
flict, we may fail to discover some better, 
more feasible tactics, and that others in 
far council, viewing the field as from a 
captive balloon, may still discover open- 
ings for more effective strategy. 

For that do we look to this world-coun- 
cil, for where the sages of the two hun- 
dred missionary boards and societies of 
all Christian tongues, where the leaders 
of the Jerusalem churches in the home- 
lands, where the thousands of Christ’s 
chosen ones who are backing them, where 
the gathered representatives of the 15,000 
Protestant missionaries ‘from all lands 
and languages—where all these meet in 
earnest council under their éxalted Cap- 
tain and with the promised presence of 
the Holy Spirit, there must be discovered 
what is faulty in our plans, what is im- 
practicable in our methods, what im- 
proved tactics are possible, what better 
strategy may be utilized, how we at the 
front can better lead the war, better push 
the battle. 

We hope and expect to obtain this com- 


bined wisdom of the Christian world 
given after due consideration regarding : 

a. Secular education: What use shall 
we make of it in Oriental lands, as a de- 
structive force on their old systems, as a 
preparatory agency for the establishment 
of the kingdom of Christ. 

b. Medical work, male and female: 
How and to what extent we would best 
employ it as a handmaid to evangeliza- 
tion. 

c. Zenana work and the education of 
non-Christian girls: How and where we 
can best utilize them so as to reap present 
fruits, so as to gain the homes of the next 
generation. 

d. Colportage and the printed page: 
How to push the use of them, of the wide 
scattering of printed truth, Scriptures 
and tracts, as an amnesty proclamation, 
offering to every one who lays down his 
arms at once that liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free. 

e. The oral proclamation of the Gospel . 
in the vernaculars to the adult popula- 
tion: How most and best to reap fruit 
from its vigorous use, and what to con- 
sider its relative importance among the 
agencies employed. 

f. The’ congregations we have gath- 
ered: How far, in preaching the gospel 
to all nations, we should linger to con- 
serve what we have gained, to train those 
converts, before leaving them and press- 
ing to the regions beyond. 

g. The native churches: How most 
successfully to energize them that they 
may speedily become self-supporting, 
self-governing, self-propagating forces in 
Christ’s world-conquest. 

h. The proportionate use of funds on 
the fields: How the amount expended in 
the support of missionaries sent from 
home lands should be proportioned, in 
new and in old fields, to the amount ex- 
pended upon the native work under their 
charge. 4: 

On these and many cognate and ur- 
gent problems of administration do we 
eagerly look forward to the Ecumenical 
Conference for light and for help. 

Secondly. We hope, as another blessed 
outcome, for more of union and comity, 
less of unholy rivalries and antagonisms 
on the field of conflict. 

Among the missionary forces on the 
field facing the common enemy there is 





probably far less of denominational jeal- 
ousies than anywhere in Christian lands. 
Fronting one foe, we cannot afford to 
fight one another, and as a rule we stand 
shoulder to shoulder for the conflict. And 
yet there are sometimes rivalries and in- 
terferences, two or three rival bodies el- 
bowing one another in a small territory, 
while beyond are unoccupied regions in 
which some of them, removing thereto by 
direction of the home boards, might do 
far more fruitful work. Ephraim does 
indeed sometimes envy Judah and Judah 
does vex Ephraim, even on the field, and 
this can and we hope will be remedied. 

The hundred denominations and 
churches gathered in this all-world con- 
ference will learn to know each other bet- 
ter, to respect each other more, to mag- 
nify the great essentials in which all are 
one, to minimize the lesser points in 
which they differ. They must necessar- 
ily, after such a gathering, such a confer- 
ence, look at things more from a common 
standpoint. 

A Hindu poet, who wrote many cen- 
turies ago in the Tamil language, sur- 
rounded as he was by the votaries of 
Buddha, of Zoroaster, of Mohammed, of 
the three rival sects of Brahmanism, with 
each its own divergent characterization 
of God, with one of those flashes of light 
which God has vouchsafed here and there 
in all the ages, sang thus: 

“ Six blind men once ‘described an elephant 

That stood before them all. One felt the back; 

The second noticed pendent ears; the third 

Could only find the tail; the beauteous tusks 

Absorbed the admiration of the fourth; 

While of the other two, one grasped the trunk, 

The last sought for small things and found 

Four thick and clumsy feet. From what each 
learned 

He drew the beast. 
vealed. 

Just so the six religions learned of God, 

And tell their wondrous tales. Our God is 
one. 

So, doubtless, have we, in bygone days, 
magnifying our denominational peculiar- 
ities and tenets unduly, drawn such di- 
vergent pictures and seemed to the out- 
side world to differ irreconcilably. But 
in this world-council for God’s kingdom, 
with opened eyes fixed on the loving 
Father, the atoning Son, the indwelling, 
enlightening Holy Spirit, believing in, 
drawn together by one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, the absolute oneness of es- 


Six monsters stood re- 
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sentials must come so to the front that the 
comparative pettiness of non-essentials 
will be grasped, and, locking arms as 
never before, will God’s Church, of many 
names, of one spirit, become indeed, we 
believe, one sympathetic, ay, one homo- 
geneous army under its one Commander, 
and the hitches in the war. will have 
passed away. : 

Thirdly. We hope and believe that the 
time has come for the world-wide Church 
in council to recognize and declare in un- 
mistakable terms that this conquest of the 
world for Christ is the fundamental ob- 
ject of the Church’s existence; that the 
command given to the Church, “Go, 
evangelize all nations,” was not to a sub- 
sidiary work, but that that was the divine 
object for which the Church was consti- 
tuted and that only to the extent in which 
she fulfils this God-appointed destiny will 
she be blessed of God; that the time has 
come for every church to support twd 
pastors, one for the thousands at home, 
another for the myriads abroad, and-to 
this conference do we look with keen ex- 
pectation for such declaration. 

Fourthly. Partly as an outcome of the 
last two, and in answer to the prayers al- 
ready ascending for the conference in two 
hundred languages, of those whose ex- 
pectation is fixed upon it, and the prayers 
by the delegated leaders of all Christen- 
dom there to be offered, we look, ay, we 
yearn, for a Pentecostal outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, unmeasured, unmatched, 
upon the conference assembled, upon the 
churches of Christendom, upon the 
myriad little mission stations, upon the 
missionaries, upon the native Christians, 
upon the thousand millions of yet unevan- 
gelized peoples. 

Then will the scores of forthgoing mis- 
sionaries become thousands ; then will the 
purses of, all, from, the millionaire to the 
day laborer, be, poured out and the treas- 
uries of the missionary, societies promptl 
respond to every onward call; then will 
the little native churches become a march- 
ing host of crusaders for Christ ; then will 
the millions of the now opposing heathen 
themselves come bending under his sway ; 
ay, then shall the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ, and he shall reign forever and 
ever. 

Saratoca, N.Y. 




























































Congress and the Army. 


By Henry Loomis Nelson. 





Latety Epitror or HArper’s WEEKLY. 


HE-question of army reorganization 
“9s "especially interesting to those 
“not professionally concerned, as a 
study in political capacity. The supreme 
power in this country is Congress. It 
dominates the Executive, and has a large 
measure of power over the judiciary; 
but, especially, it is omnipotent in the 
business of establishing systems and 
forms in pursuance of which the coun- 
try is ruled, and in the forging of in- 
struments and the supplying of means 
whereby its own laws are executed and 
administered. Naturally the question 
as to the capacity of Congress for con- 
ducting government becomes more and- 
more important the more numerous the 
duties that are thrust upon it or that 
are assumed by it.. There are some in- 
telligent observers who are inclined to 
say that Congress rarely acts intelligent- 
ly, and that it seldom performs any act 
of large public service, one wholly un- 
mixed with personal considerations or 
with benefits for districts or the party, 
except in consequence and fear of a 
popular agitation which occasionally 
amounts almost to a revolution. But, for 
our present purpose, this may be per- 
mitted to pass as an exaggeration. 

It is certain, however, that if it be im- 
possible for Congress to legislate intelli- 
gently for the army, this country can- 
not. hope to become an efficient military 
power, and if we are not to be that, how 
can our projected empire flourish? And 
since here isa question of great moment 
to all imperialists, the proofs of its ca- 


pacity for organization and command. 


which Congress has already furnished 
ought to be very interesting to them. I 
shall pass over the dealings of Congress 
with the army in the days of our Indian 
warfare, and shall come to the outbreak 
of the war with Spain. I shall also con- 
tent myself with a mere allusion to the 
impetuous patriotism which inspired our 
lawmakers to offer to the country the 
military services, in important places, of 
a large number of politicians, campaign 
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fund contributors, and sons and nephews 
of themselves, of their. constituents, and 
of the unemployed rich. The original 
sin of placing thousands of lives at the 
mercy of ignorance and incompetence 
has been obliterated in the flood of luck 
which attended our arms in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and the story of the Philip- 
pines has as yet only been hinted at. 

Let us come to the question of organiza- 
tion for the war—to the manner in which 
Congress performed its task in carrying 
on the business part of the enterprise 
which it inaugurated by resolution on the 
19th of April, 1898. After it had passed 
this resolution, it authorized the Presi- 
dent to call out as many volunteers as he 
required. The call for the troops, how- 
ever, was postponed until Congress could 
provide a form of organization which 
would conform to modern requirements. 
In trying to design such an organiza- 
tion, the military authorities, aided by 
Mr. Hull, the chairman of the House Mil- 
itary Committee, undertook the reorgani- 
zation of the infantry of the regular army 
to make it an efficient instrument of 
war. Congress was told that to send the 
army into the field with such an organ- 
ization as it then possessed would be 
murder; that this organization was ob- 
solete, and that modern weapons had 
made it dangerous. All modern armies - 
except the army of the United States had 
abandoned it. But the bill agreed upon 
by the military authorities, even after 
being injured by amendments, was re- 
committed because the politicians in Con- 
gress thought that the militia of the 
States would be wronged by it since 
it would prevent the appointment of mi- 
litia officers to the command of regular 
troops. Subsequently a worse bill was 
passed. Politics was at the bottom of 
the opposition, which was, in effect, an 
attack upon the regular army in behalf 
of aspiring ignorance with votes. The 
civilian and the politician had their way 

in ‘the war with Spain, and Congress 
showed that, even in actual war, it was in- 














capable of providing the country with an 
efficient military instrument. Neverthe- 
less, the fighting in Cuba was done main- 
ly by the regular force, but while the line 
was demonstrating its admirable intelli- 
gence and character, it was clearly 
proved that the system on which the army 
was formed had produced such ineffi- 
ciency that the country was practical- 
ly unprotected against any enemy su- 
perior to the fourth rate military power 
which we were banishing from the Con- 
tinent. 

The campaign in Cuba, and the condi- 
tion of.our artillery and coast defenses 
proved (1), that the staff was not to be 
depended upon, because its methods were 
antiquated, and its personnel incompe- 
tent, and because political influence, 
which had operated to secure staff ap- 
pointments in time of peace, was equally 
effective in breaking up the staff, in time 
of war, by procuring line commands. for 
the favorites of the politician; (2), that 
the lack of sympathy and touch between 
the line and the staff had resulted in the 
incapacity of the latter to provide proper- 
ly for the control and care of the troops, 
or even for their proper arming. The 
gross errors and evils of the Cuban cam- 
paign were such that reorganization dur- 
ing the winter of 1899 seemed inevitable ; 
but the bill for general reorganization 
again failed, altho the war in the Philip- 
pines had broken out, and by the opera- 
tion of the law of 1898 every volunteer 
and every additional regular who had en- 
listed for the war with Spain was then 
entitled to his discharge. Finally, within 
two days of the end of the session, Con- 
gress passed a temporary measure for 
the purposes of the war in the Philip- 
pines, increasing the regular force to 65,- 
ooo men, and authorizing the enlistment 
of 35,000 volunteers. This law expires 
July Ist, 1901, and then we shall have 
only the regular army of 26,610 men. 

It is in this manner that Congress has 
performed its duty in respect of the 
army. The men who are for transform- 
ing the country into an imperial and a 
military power have thus far refused to 
create an efficient military organization. 
They ought to know that the military 
dependence of the country, if the expan- 
sion plans are all carried out, must be on 
the instructed officers and men of the 
regular army; but they express their 
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preference for a system under which our 
main dependence must be on unin- 


‘structed civilians, who have social or 


political influence, and on hasty levies 
of untrained volunteers. This is one of 
the important evidences as to the fitness 
of Congress to govern distant colonies, 
one that must be reckoned with in con- 
nection with the mistakes of partisan- 
ship displayed and emphasized in the 
Porto Rico tariff bill. 

When the present session of Congress 
Began it was again supposed that a reor- 
ganization act would be passed. Secre- 
tary Root’s recommendations were ear- 
nest and intelligent. He urged the es- 
tablishment of a war college where prob- 
lems of war might be studied, and the 
military education of officers extended. 
He recommended the abolition of the 
present staff system, and the establish- 
ment of a system by the operation of 
which a constant flow would be main- 
tained between the line and the staff, 
the consequence of which would be that 
line officers would understand staff du- 
ties, while staff officers would compre- 
hend the needs of troops in the field. The 
Root plan also proposed that the army 
should be sufficiently large for the pur- 
poses of the military instruction which 
can only be obtained through the ma- 
neuvering of considerable bodies of 
troops. He further urged the adoption 
of the policy of selection for promotion 
in order that longevity should cease to 
be the sole cause for advancement to high 
command in the United States army. He 
also insisted on the increase of the ar- 
tillery branch, and on the abolition of the 
regimental system for it. 

There is not a recommendation made 
by the Secretary but must be admitted to 
be based on sound military principles, 
but the official bill introduced in Con- 
gress falls short of these recommenda- 
tions. Its enactment, however, would 
greatly improve the staff, and it provides 
for a necessary increase of the’ artillery. 
It is upon its action on this feature of the 
measure that Congress must be judged. 
No one questions the absolute necessity 
of a large increase of the artillery. No 
military authority questions the neces- 
sitv of abolishing the regimental forma- 
tion and creating a corps with a respon- 
sible commander. The country has ex- 


pended and is expending more than 
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$100,000,000 for defenses, and the force 
of artillery is not one-fifth large enough 
to take care of the expensive tools of 
war already built and building. A force 
of about 25,000 gunners would be neces- 
sary to keep the new guns in order and 
to provide one crew to each gun in time 
of war. Modern aartillery is highly 
scientific in its requirements, and when 
the war with Spain broke out our artil- 
lery had not received proper instruc- 


_tion, and in consequence was, and con- 


tinues to be, practically useless. Under 
the present system the artillery has no 
head. It is'at the mercy of the Ord- 
nance, Engineer, and Signal corps. 
Fortunately for it, the present head of 
the Engineer Corps is in sympathy with 
the artillery, and co-operates with it in- 
teHigently. But as a result of the lack 
of a responsible head no regular and 
systematic work is done, and there is, 
only one properly equipped firing sta- 


The Gods of the Saxon. 


‘By Mary Austin. 


tion in the country. . That is, all other 
obstacles out of the way, the artillery of 
the United States army does not now 
possess enough men to care for its guns 
or the means to learn the rudiments of 
its trade. If Congress does not cure the 
evil, it might as well have thrown the 
$100,000,000 expended for sea coast de- 


- fense into the ocean, and it ought to dis- 


band this.arm of the service, because, 
under existing conditions, it is almost 
worthless. This is the obvious fact. No 
one having a right to an opinion doubts 
it. If Congress does not act it will be 
because it refuses to do its duty, because 
it is indifferent and incapable. To pass 
this part of the Hull measure, properly 
amended, will not indicate a large gift 
for executive and administrative tasks, 
but not to pass it will indicate that Con- 
gress has no sense of responsibility what- 
ever. 
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We be Christians, Christian peoples, singing psalm tunes staid and slow. 


\W E have set the White Christ forward, we have bid the old gods go, 


_ We have strewn the graven idols, we are bounden to the Lord, 
In hoc signo it is written——but we prove it with the sword. 


For the old gods played us hazards; and they tracked us in their wrath 
By the smoke of sacrifices that we made along our path; 
Saved us to outwit each other; broke us if they listed, then, 


And at best of all their saving they were gods, and we’ were men. 


But the White Christ he is lowly, he hath thorns about his brow, 


He hath sorrowed, he hath suftered,—Lord, what boots thy sorrow now? 
Seeing that we give our brother to the kite-kind and the crow, 
And the shell-strewn bones to whiten where the shy wild cattle go. 


And the old gods gather, gather where the shrilling bugles break, 
For the hot blown breath of battle fans the elder gods awake, 
Calling high above the trumpets, saying, ‘“‘ Thus the old rune runs, 


By the net that took the fathers ye shall surely snare the sons. 


“ By the bitter lust of empire, by the fret of boasts withstood, 


By the itch of prideful peoples that must make their boastings good, 
In the fern damp, hy the veldt-side, we have brought them stark and low, 


They that wake no more for mornings, nor for any winds that blow.” 


We be Christians, Christian peoples, thinkin 
But above the Pax Vobiscum, keener than the prayers we raise, 





g scorn of ruder days, 


. Come the jeering gods of warfare from the ends of all the earth, . 4 
By the White Christ, wan and wounded, and they mock him with their mirth. 


Los ANGELES,”CAL, 























The Literary Aspirant. 


- By One of the Brotherhood. 


HE literary aspirant in New York, 
which is typical of other literary 
fields, is generally speaking, ac- 

cording to my personal experience, per- 
sona non grata in editorial offices. The 
youth in his rural nativity who fondly 
dreams therefore of metropolitan literary 
conquest had best reckon with this fact 
before his journey hither. A return 
ticket as- traveling companion might 
also well be provided in case of bad or 
protracted walking. It is, of course, ex- 
tremely fascinating to dream of awaken- 
ing some morning to find oneself fa- 
mous, to have the so-called literary world 
at one’s beck and call, to be the social 
lion, sought after, toasted and petted, but 
there are some difficulties in the way of 
securing the realization of such a dream. 
Many have bitterly noted the tendency 
of dreams to go by contraries. 
Theoretically, it seems so easy by 
means of pencil and paper, available to 
any one, to write undying words, and to 
tell stories that shall move the world, by 
means of which the name of the writer 
shall go thundering down the ages and 
be numbered among the immortal band. 
The road seems royal, and with. visions 
of Benjamin Franklin entering Philadel- 
phia with a loaf under each arm, many 
literary aspirants have entered New 
York, from time to time, with manu- 
scripts carefully written on one side of 
the paper and folded (not rolled) neatly 
bestowed in their pockets, presently to 
find, only too quickly, that the most cher- 
ished illusions will fade, and that the 
world is after all very cold and unfeeling. 
Let us suppose that the first profes- 
sional visit of a literary aspirant chances 
to be made at the New York Sun office. 
A bright youth receives the manuscript 
and says, without emotion, that “ it will 
be handed to our reader, who will report 
upon its acceptance in a few days, per- 
haps to-morrow, and if you can return, 
you can then have an answer.” The lit- 


erary aspirant whose ideas of newspaper 
methods are apt to be somewhat rudimen- 
tary, of course, returns the next day. 





It may be sé that the eye can follow the 
boy to the reader’s desk, upon which 
many manuscripts are littered. The one 
left the day before has possibly lingered 
unread. The boy says a few words to 
the reader. A search follows: the pre- 
cious manuscript is found. The reader 
seizes it, withdraws it from its envelope, 
hurriedly glances at page one, noting 
name -of unknown author, turns quickly 
to the middle of the story, skims half a 
page, and as a finality looks at the last 
sheet before mechanically handing it back 
as unavailable. The ordeal is soon over 
and the literary aspirant journeys down 
the winding stairs to the open, feeling 
that, somehow, the expected and possibly 
deserved consideration of the submitted 
manuscript had not been given. 

The Sun pays eight dollars per column 
should it accept, but the contributor must 
cut from the paper the contributed article 
and mail it to the business office on or 
before Thursday, in order to receive pay- 
ment on the Saturday following. Dis- 
covering all this for the first time the lit- 
erary aspirant, with limited capital, is apt 
to have a pronounced chill. In the 
offices of the Tribune, the Times, the 
Herald, the World, the Journal, and in- 
deed most of the daily papers, very sim- 
ilar methods are in use and, as a rule, the | 
only persons with whom the aspirant can 
have personal contact, are boys, often im- 
pertinent and generally indifferent. 

The Herald, in particular, discourages 
by every possible means, except exclu- 
sion, the visits of those one would sup- 
pose they would be glad to welcome. 
They provide, it is true, a reception 
room for visitors, around the walls of 
which pictures are hung. Any one call- 
ing to see the Herald must fill out a 
signed requisition, stating business, and 
is then kept waiting in this room while 
the uniformed attendant goes ostensibly 
to find out if the editor isin. (He really 
goes to see if the editor covering the de- 
partment wants to bother with the as- 
pirant or not). The visitor is told that 
the editor is out, or that he is very busy, 
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according to circumstances. Most of 
the correspondence conducted by the 
‘Herald with would-be contributors is 
anonymous, possibly because the staff is 
so apt to be shaken up, reorganized or 
entirely changed. 

The young writer who visits The Out- 
look office has polite attention, and is met 
by an editorial delegate, but is very soon 
made aware of the fact that the editors 
of The Outlook, as well as the delegate, 
are all very busy, and that most of their 
material is derived through regular chan- 
nels; “ we shall, of course, be very glad 
to consider anything you may be pleased 
to submit, but as to its acceptance, it 
would manifestly be impossible to decide 
until after we have had an opportunity 
of examining it,” is approximately the 
formula in use at The Outlook office. 
Sometimes Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie is 
thus encountered, and the literary aspir- 
ant can but lament inability to prolong a 


conference with him, such is his charm-~ 


ing personality. 

In THE INDEPENDENT office a system 
somewhat similar to that of the Youth’s 
Companion and St. Nicholas prevails. 
All manuscripts offered to the Youth’s 
Companion are.first read by a regular 
reader. Those considered meritorious 
by him are passed over to the next high- 
est in the scale of critical judgment, un- 
til the chief editor is reached, and the 
few remaining and then thoroughly sifted 
manuscripts are finally accepted or re- 
jected. 

If one could photograph and describe 
scenes in a war not yet declared, and 
those who were to triumph therein, Har- 
pers Weekly might buy material such as 
this of a literary vagabond, but they are 
otherwise apt to have their own corre- 
spondents, who cover everything. The 
same is true of Leslie’s Weekly and of 
Collier's. 

From many points of view the month- 
lies are the ideal mediums for the literary 
aspirant. They offer opportunities for 
elaboration, not always present in the 
weeklies, and for illustration not present 
in the dailies. If one could always write 
for them on commission the element of 
uncertainty would be eliminated, and they 
would be quite idealistic. But they also 
have their drawbacks. _ Ainslie’s, for ex- 


ample, knows not what it wants, save 
that it must be of “human interest.” 
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The story may have strength, style, 
pathos, wit, everything set down in the 
rhetorics, but if in the opinion of the 
dark-eyed editor it lacks the somewhat 
vague quality of “ human interest,” it is 
as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

The Home Journal does not welcome 
the literary aspirant, and if he calls the 
air of the editor is distrait in interview. 

The Broadway Magazine. cheerfully 
admits to the visiting aspirant that it is 
not very serious, and will have none of 
the manuscripts of those who are. 

The Century, Scribner's and Harper's 
all do sometimes open their doors to lit- 
erary aspirants. The early experience 
of Stevenson with The Century is, how- 
ever, only a type case, and not by any 
means unique. While it is no doubt true 
that the great magazines do desire to dis- 
cover unknown writers of promise, they 
none of them offer them unreservedly 
much consideration and encouragement. 
If a new writer could suddenly spring 
fully armed and equipped into being and 
view, as did the mythical Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter, the editors would 
perhaps print his contributions, and post 
his name conspicuously among those 
“who will contribute to our magazine 
during the coming year.” de 

Happy is the free lance therefore who 
survives ! 

Again most of the magazines are like 
Self Culture, practically made up for six 
or more months in advance, a fact that 
the literary aspirant does not always 
know, and not knowing is seriously han- 
dicapped. The editor of a great maga- 
zine is in part obliged to provide for fu- 
ture publication from the very fact of 
necessary absence from home in Europe 
and elsewhere in search of attractions. 
This is editorially the case with The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and contributions 
during proxy editorship must be left to 
the tender mercies of the one upon whom 
the real editor’s mantle has fallen, but 
whose power is very small. Tempera- 
ment and caprice are powerful elements 
in determining the fate of a manuscript, 
and it would be found better if the liter- 
ary aspirant could label his manuscript 
and compel the observance of such a label 
—‘“to be considered only just after a 
good dinner.” The aspirant must not 
only be a good writer, but he must like- 
wise be a good salesman. 











The Bookbuyer, the Bookman and the 
Critic, as organs of book publishers, all 
occupy special fields, and from their very 
nature as such organs are all surrounded 
by conditions that are peculiar, and which 
do not count in favor of the literary as- 
pirant. They are alike erratic in various 
ways. They are hedged about against 
the innocent or inexperienced writer as 
Job in his prosperity was hedged about 
against the machinations of the Evil One. 
The necessity for considering and boom- 
ing the authors of books published by 
their respective firms, while not entirely 
paramount, has more influence than 
might be supposed by those who do not 
know. In practice it will surely be 
found that thoughts of literary aspirants 
seldom if ever flit with cordiality across 
the editorial sun disks of any of these 
mediums. , 

The Metropolitan Magazine has a staff 
that is expected to provide the material 
it uses.. Some journals also doing busi- 
ness on this plan hesitate not to reject a 
contribution offered, and then to work up 
the idea derived therefrom through their 
own staff to the detriment of the aspirant. 

It is not easy for an unknown aspirant 
to- enter the editorial department of 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. If the 
coming guest is‘not welcomed, the de- 
parting one is cordially speeded. 

The literary..output of Everybody's 
Magazine is under the control of Pear- 
son’s, and the aspirant who calls or sends 
stuff direct loses just that much time. 

The Art Amateur has a frosty tem- 
perature for those unknown to the editor. 
Disappointed ones may weep if they 
choose outside the office doors. The Art 
Interchange is far more considerate, but 
the editor of the Interchange is an expert 
on reading character and literary ability 
by means of handwriting and of physiog- 
nomy, so that he can tell by reading your 
letter offering a contribution, or by look- 
ing at you carelessly if you call, whether 
your stuff is likely to be available with- 
out the trouble of reading the material. 
Contributors must call for payments 
unless otherwise arranged. 

The editorial management of Ev'ry 
Month is new. The editor is pleasant, 
but he is very limited in his appropria- 
tions for contributions. The agreed 
check is, however, promptly sent subse- 
quent to publication. 
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.The management of Success is ordi- 
narily not very considerate of literary 
aspirants. Their unsolicited offerings of 
manuscripts are very numerous, and | 
their examinations are at times somewhat _ 
slow, which is often a serious item to the 
writer who depends upon the sale of his . 
manuscripts for income. 

The Home Magazine will fastidiously 
consider anything offered, especially if 
accompanied with illustrations, but its 
compensating rates are low, and the edi- 
tor makes it a rule never to permit a 
contributor to fancy his work is really 
good, for if a literary aspirant should 
once come to realize that he can do 
meritorious work, he might want more 
money for it, or some time think of offer- 
ing his manuscripts to one of the stronger 
magazines. 

Munsey’s says “ yes,” and means “no.” 
As is the case with others, a beautifully 
printed form is used to reject manu- 
scripts that upon receipt consoles those 
whose funds grow low and whose hearts 
grow sick waiting and hoping for long 
delayed checks almost as much as if the 
check itself had come. Some authors 
collect these forms as others do postage 
stamps. The Churchman has no time for 
any one, except it be a specialist. No 
literary aspirants need apply. 

The Gentlewoman gets many of its fea- 
tures from Europe. It is well for the 
would-be contributor to remember this 
fact in doing business with the maga- 
zine. The editor is seldom at the office, 
and the rush and crush is thereby avoided 
by her. 

There are many magazines like the 
Impressionist, The (new) Criterion, The 
Ledger Monthly, a few of the trade 
papers and others that pay a cent per 
word or thereabouts, which is a good 
average rate. It appears quite insignifi- 
cant when compared with the twenty-five 
cents per word that Kipling now gets or 
the Richard Harding Davis rates, but 
very good when contrasted with the five 
dollars per column of twelve to fourteen 
hundred words paid by. the Brooklyn 
Eagle, or the approximate rates of the 
New York Tribune. 

It is a mooted question whether it is 
more beneficial for the literary aspirant 
to call in person when offering copy or 
to submit the manuscript by mail. The 
experience of the writer has been that the 
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personal offering is best, altho the ex- 
actly opposite view is taken by a friend 
of his, who has done considerable busi- 
ness with the Forum, the Evening Post, 
the New England Magazine and some 
others. The magazines are for the most 
part more considerate, and generally pay 
a little better rate than do daily news- 
papers, they usually give credit for au- 
thorship, sometimes adding a short bio- 
graphical note in regard to the author; 
and the better paper used by them makes 
it possible to obtain more satisfactory re- 
sults in the way of illustration. On the 
other hand, the greater frequency of the 
issuance of a daily makes it more of a 
consumer of material, and to some extent 
offsets their lower compensating but 
more quickly paid price, the often neg- 
lected credit and poorer illustration. Not 
quite so much care is lavished upon lit- 
erary form in newspapers as by maga- 
zines, and to a lesser extent.in weeklies. 
Sometimes two editors on the same paper 
will have conflicting ideas as to excel- 
lence of offered work, and the copy re- 
jected by one may be accepted by the 
other, so that there is no end of sus- 
tained interest in the business. If 
happily a writer is fortunate enough 
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to be able to create a demand for 
his work, so that he is invited to 
contribute, he can easily secure regu- 
lar payment at the rate of fifteen dollars 
or more per thousand words, which 
would, of course, amount to something 
over one hundred dollars per week, even 
if the number of daily words produced 
were but 1,150, not a very considerable 
task for a facile writer. The literary as- 
pirant is, however, not usually so fortu- 
nately situated when he begins, and if he 
succeeds he will have done so, as a rule, 
in spite of the editors, rather than because 
of them. With industry and ideas, but 
without other favoring circumstances 
such as a specialty, a literary aspirant 
may, with more or less confidence, how- 
ever, hope for $750 to $1,000 per annum. 
With ideas but lacking industry the sum 
easily dwindles and becomes $500 or less, 
so that when all is said it finally remains 
true that the same energy that is signi- 
fied by and required for literary success 
on the part of the aspirant applied in 
other directions, according to Rossiter 
Johnson, who is himself something of an 
authority, will yield fruit, some sixty and 
some one hundred fold better. 
New York Cry. 
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The Secular Value of Foreign Missions. 
By Margherita Arlina Hamm. 


OTHING is more surprising to the 
traveler in the so-called heathen 
lands than the powerful effect for 

good wrought by foreign missions unless 
it be the non-appreciation of that effect 
by the missions themselves. The cen- 
tury old dispute over the wisdom of the 
great system of evangelization has been 
confined almost exclusively to the enu- 
merations of converts made. Practical- 
ly nothing has been said upon those who 
have been converted from a lower to a 
higher civilization or upon the gradual 
replacement of a non-enlightened by an 
enlightened public régime. Yet it may 
be safely predicated that the enormous 
religious good done by missions, Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic and Greek Or- 
thodox, is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the industrial, social, political 
and commercial benefit accomplished. 


The British Government is the only 
great authority which has publicly ex- 
pressed its gratitude toward its mission- 
aries in dark lands. At least one-tenth 
of that great Empire, the largest the 
world has ever known, is built on a foun- 
dation of missionaries’ bones. The sec- 
ular good accomplished may be divided 
into many classes. The first and most 
noticeable is the spread of civilized 
speech, and more especially of the Eng- | 
lish language. Every foreign mission 
is an English school. In many countries 
such as Japan, China and India this edu- 
cational feature has reached a high state 
of development, and beyond the schools 
are what may be termed high schools, and 
beyond these in turn colleges and uni- 
ern Rose is woes po ap turns 
out less than twenty English-speakin 
students oT year. Some, like the wor 





lege at Peking, and the Anglo-Chinese 
college at Foo Chow, and the Victoria 
College at Hong Kong, graduate from 
fifty to a hundred at every commence- 
ment. 

In India the number is up in the thou- 
sands. It is impossible to obtain the ex- 
act figures of this great army of English- 
speaking foreigners; but it has been es- 
timated at a half million in- Japan, a half 
million in China and five millions in 
India. The process is not confined to 
these three magnificent empires, but is 
found wherever the humble chapel or the 
statelier church is in operation. In Natal, 
Khama’s country, the Straits Settlements, 
Borneo, Burmah, Siam, and even under 
the walls of Thibet these educational cen- 
ters are at work unceasingly and effi- 
ciently. The nine thousand missionaries 
and their wives and children who are 
sent out by the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada and Austraiia may be 
viewed as so many schoolmasters, so 
many political agents and so many civili- 
zers as well as evangelists. 

Another feature not perhaps so no- 
ticeable but equally far reaching is the 
education of heathendom in reading and 
writing. If the missions had accom- 
plished nothing else, they would have 
done an invaluable work in- reducing 
savage languages to written form, in in- 
troducing books and periodicals in na- 
tive vernaculars and in creating and de- 
veloping the thinking and literary tenden- 
cies of the communities in which they are 
stationed. Where books and papers cir- 
culate information becomes more accu- 
rate and knowledge more exact. . Super- 
stition and bigotry are weakened and un- 
dermined, and by degrees a respect and 
admiration for civilization are brought 
into being. 

An interesting commentary upon this 
subject is found in the post office reports 
and the educational statistics of all Gov- 
ernments having colonies with native 
subjects. Thus the returns from such 
places as Cochin-China, Algiers and 
Madagascar, from Natal, Zambesia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, the Northwest provinces of 
India and Egypt, from Siberia, Turkis- 
tan and Russian Armenia, show a rapid- 
lv increasing amount of correspondence 
and an augmenting number of those who 
read and write. It is in the past twelve 
months that China herself has at last es- 
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tablished a postal system, and has put 
herself on the same plane with the pow- 
ers of the west. Nearly every native 
prince in India has his own post office, 
and to the joy of the philatelist his own 
postage stamps. Every post office be- 
comes in turn a civilizing agent and a 
missionafy as well. 

A third influence of. foreign missions 
is the ‘familiarizing of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized communities with the best 
features of Christian society. The “ in- 
fidel” physician is respected, and often 
held in awe by the most fanatical Moslem 
or caste-ridden Brahmin. 

The American dentist reaps a golden 
harvest in almost every foreign land, 
even down to the most benighted. The 
ladies of the Khedive’s harem have a dis- 
tinguished American surgeon-dentist at- 
tend to their dental wants, and the se- 
raglio of the Sultan himself is as familar 
with the electric bell, the automatic ham- 
mer, and the improved dental chair as 
the members of New York’s “ four hun- 
dred.” Every useful instrument, ser- 
viceable fabric, or even ingenious toy 
which is taken by a foreign missionary 
into a strange land excites attention and 
creates a demand for objects of its class. 

When I was in China I visited many 
native families, and met the wives and 
concubines of the mandarins. In every 
instance I recall there were all sorts of 
things in the homes which had been im- 
ported from America or Europe. In one 
case it was a sewing machine, in another 
a kerosene lamp, in-one an Ansonia clock, 
in another a Waterbury watch; in one 
it was Swiss lace, in another French silk; 
in one it was English cloth, and in anoth- 
er German cutlery. 

In the coast ports this condition is 
largely due to the mercantile classes, but 
it is the same far up in the interior, 
where the knowledge of these articles 
has come exclusively from the mission- 
aries. 

From this point of view every mission- 
ary is a salesman for the manufactures 
of Christendom! 

The missionaries use modern peda- 
gogic methods and teach music accord- 
ing to civilized, that is to say natural 
methods. As a result their pupils learn 
faster than those taught under the time- 
honored systems of Buddhist, Brahmin 
and Mohammedan rule, and the melo- 
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dies and rhythms by degrees supplant the 
more artificial and less harmonious songs 
and chants of foreign countries. 

At Tong-An, in Fokien, the Moody 
and Sankey tunes are sung in nearly 
every mission, and with other words are 
hummed or chanted by thousands if not 
tens of thousands’ of oblique-eyed 
heathen. The missionary carries with 
him that which marks Christian society 
exclusively—that is, the doctrine -of 
brotherhood, and the recognition of the 
duty of society and the individual toward 
every other individual. 

In China a man may fall off of a boat 
and drown within a few feet of a hun- 
dred fellow passengers without one mov- 
ing a muscle to save him. In India a 
member of one caste will see a dozen 
children of another caste burning to 
death in a house from which he might 
rescue them without making the slightest 
effort to save the helpless little ones from 
death. The oriental taskmaster will 
hire labor at wages which are one remove 
from starvation. It is not that the orien- 
tal is one whit more cruel or less altruis- 
tic at heart than the occidental. His 
seeming inhumanity is the product of his 
education and circumstances. 

The missionary brings in a different 
set of ideas, and, besides preaching, prac- 
tices them. He nurses the sick, even 
when the sickness is a contagious or in- 
fectious disease. He takes his own life 
in his hand in saving strangers from dan- 
ger or from death, and he almost invari- 
ably pays the highest wages which he 
can afford. 

Thus a missionary’s servants are usual- 
ly neater, cleaner, more intelligent and 
better dressed than their class colleagues. 
Thus -by degrees a respect grows up for 
the missionary in person, and thereafter 
for both the religion and the civilization 
which he so faithfully represents. 

The Chinese themselves have noticed 
that the so-called Christian villages are 
more attractive and prosperous thantheir 
neighbors. The Literati, who begrudge 
anything which tends to undermine their 
power, declare that this prosperity is the 
result of-dishonesty or the action of evil 
spirits, and try to employ it as an argu- 
ment with which to stir up the passions 
and fanaticism of the mob. 

The missionary always improves the 
road in front of his house and chapel, re- 
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pairs the bridge over which his cénverts 
must come to church, teaches the boat 
builders how to construct the swifter ves- 
sels of western waters, and wherever 
possible introduces labor-saving contriv- 
ances and devices. 

The smallest improvement lightens the 
burden of the industrial elements of the 
community. Before long they do the 
same things themselves, altho it is upon — 
a small scale. But the effect is clearly 
seen in European houseboats owned by 
mandarins, in European craft owned by 
Chinese shippers and skippers, and in 
broader and wider roads of recent con- 
struction at many points where there 
has been missionary effort. The change 
is small, and from a cursory view might 
appear insignificant at any one particular 
point, but when these points are multi- 
plied by thousands and when the change 
effected in one year has been multiplied 
by the number of years during which the 
influences have been at work, and when 
to this large total is added the sympathet- 
ic changes which have been superin- 
duced in every district within which there 
is a missionary focus the final result is 
simply enormous. 

If Christianity be viewed as a means 
to an end, if it be regarded as a god-given 
principle whose object is the raising of 
mankind from barbarous to enlightened 
levels, the missionary has completed a 
large part of his work in civilizing even 
where he does not nominally Christianize. 

It is probably better to have works 
based upon faith than works alone, and 
yet it is by their works that ‘ye shall 
know them, and where, as is the case, 
the great empires of the Old World are 
showing the indications which are the 
proudest evidences of Christian civiliza- 
tion it is uncontrovertible evidence that 
the missionary has not spent his life in 
vain, and that the millions contributed 
by the philanthropic and the devout the 
world over have not been wasted, but 
have been an investment in the bank of 
Providence, which is paying at least 
twenty-five per cent. per annum divi- 
dends. 

If the president of a university were 
asked how many senior wranglers his in- 
stitution had produced and why it had 
not produced more, his answer would 
undoubtedly be: that his school was to 
produce educated men as well as wran- 
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glers, and while he gloried in the latter he 
took equal glory in the former. So when 
the rabid iconoclast asks, sneeringly: 
“How many converts have your foreign 
missions made in the past year?” the 
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answer should come forth proudly, “ We 

have Christianized a hundred, we have 

semi-Christianized ten thousand, and we 

have civilized a hundred thousand.” 
Brook.yn, N, Y. 


[From a letter of Mr. Swinton in regard to the following story we quote (without permission) these reasons why 
the author thinks it ought (or ought not) to be acceptable: ‘1st. There is no gore in it! 2nd. There is no love! 3rd. 
There is no man in armor! 4th, There is no catastrophe! sth. There are not any terrorizing ejaculations, or wild 
Screams, or pious extravagances, or bursts of laughter! 6th. There is no character who shrieks ‘ Belud!’ 7th. There 
are not even any geraniums, chickens, cows, cabbages, or darkies in the back yard! 8th. It is nota pot-boiler! oth. 
Everybody can’t ‘see’ it! xoth. It is as dark as Browning and dry as one part of Plautus.’’—Epiror. ] : 


E was well along in life, nearly fifty 
years of age, a widower, and the 
editor of a newspaper which had 

made its mark in the city, when he mar- 
ried his second wife. : 

Mr. Editor Pod was a man of vim. 
He was fussy. His opinions in regard to 
the country’s affairs, and to matters of 
policy, and to the financial question, and 
to all public happenings, and to the exist- 
ing crisis, as well as to events of local 
concern, were fixed and positive. So also 
were his opinions as to things of a 
literary, dramatic, artistic and religious 
character. So also as to baseball, the 
horse-races, pugilism, and other sports. 
So also as to the everlasting European 
muddle. 

These opinions had been formed in his 
early manhood; and after he had started 
his paper, about the time he touched the 
age of thirty, he was free to put them out 
and shake them in the world’s face. 

He did not think much of poetry; he 
despised novels; he flouted funny writ- 
ers; and he believed that most people 
were fools. He looked upon the men of 
the political ‘party to which he was op- 
posed as a pack of rascals, who were con- 
stantly seeking to upset the country. 

As might have been expected, most of 
the readers of his paper agreed with him, 
and several of them sent letters to him, 
the printing of which gave him pleasure, 
in which he was declared to be an oracle, 
a man of weight, a patriot and an electric 
light. 

Editor Pod’s paper flourished, and he 
was proud of its “influence.” To his 
writers he gave orders concerning their 
treatment of the topics which he assigned 
to them; and no one of the lot ever 


thought of uttering a word which could 
possibly fail to receive his approval. 

If any outsider ever dared to contra- 
dict him, or expressed an opinion differ- 
ent from that of the paper, or suggested 
that Editor Pod’s wisdom sometimes fell 
short of Solomon’s, the steel pen was ap- 
plied to the frontispiece of that outsider 
until he squealed. 

As the years rolled on, Editor Pod be- 
came more and more intolerant of any 
opinion that was other than his own, and 
ever more contemptuous of such block- 
heads as had the impudence to say that 
they disagreed with him. 

The politician curried favor with Edi- 
tor Pod; the play-actor sent him tickets; 
the author took him out to lunch; the 
preacher tried to win his smile; the artist 
invited him to a private view of the new 
picture; the real estate agent told him of 
the choice lots in the market; the orator 
offered him an advance copy of his next 
speech ; the sportsman sent a carriage for 
him; the stock broker whispered a word 
in his ear; the millionaire raised his hat 
to him, happy to see him, and asked about 
the health of his family ; the doctor dosed 
his children at half price; the frightened 
hobo crossed the street when he hove in 
sight ; the lawyer explained a client’s case 
to him; and the inventor of a flying ma- 
chine told him that the learned editor 
knew more than Mongolfier or Professor 
Langley about aeronautics. 

Editor Pod’s bump of self-conceit grew 
to such proportions that the other bumps 
upon his bald head almost sank out of sight. 

While yet under fifty years of age Edi- 
tor Pod was bereaved of the wife to 
whom he had been. married since he was 
thirty. He had always lived on fair 
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terms with her in a spirit of forbearance. 
She was a woman of very plain mind, 
meek in her disposition, domestic in her 
habits and a good mother to her babes. 
Happily for her, as Editor Pod’s wife, 


she indulged in no “ views”’ of her own.’ 


She had no opinions at all upon any of 
the stupendous publit questions or intri- 
cate matters with which her husband’s 
intellect was constantly occupied. | She 
was mystified when he dilated upon polit- 
ical affairs, or railed against the rascally 
leaders of the other side. She cared not 
a flip for Congress, or legislation, or the 
laws of logic, or any foreign squabble, or 
the dramatic art, or the Government’s 
finances, or the latest novel of horrors, or 
the boat-race, or the gossip of fashionable 
society, or African exploration, or even 
the popularization of science for the bene- 
fit of the benighted masses. She always 
sided with her husband, as soon as she 
knew what side he took. She drew her 
intelligence from his knowledge-box, and 
her ideas from his brain-pan. She de- 
spised his adversaries. She would hardly 
speak to the wife of any man who did not 
agree with Mr. Pod. She thought he 
knew more than Dr. Depew, whom he 
sometimes censured, and was wiser than 
the Rev. Dr. Talmage, whose rhetorical 
blunders he often pointed out. Among 
the merits which she possessed, and 
which he appreciated, was one that hard- 
ly any other editor’s wife ever possessed : 
She was a reader of her husband’s paper, 
parts of it. 

For several years Editor Pod suffered 
grief because of the loss of his wife, his 
meek, sober-faced, plain-minded, pliant 
and achromatic wife. 

When approaching fifty he became op- 
pressed with a feeling of loneliness in his 
abode. He felt the need of a daily echo 
in the house. It seemed to him that the 
world had grown dull. 


Now, Editor Rod had always main-— 


tained in his paper a “ fashion ” depart- 
ment, to please the fair, or soft, sex, the 
reporter for which at that time was a 
middle-aged woman of rather attractive 
manners, about whom, however, he knew 
very little. When they crossed each oth- 
er’s path ‘in the office of the paper he 


would: give her a nod and hasten. to his 


sanctum. One day he noticed, after nod- 
ding, that a genial smile suffused her 
countenance, and he took occasion to 
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speak a few words to her. She replied 
with timidity, for he was her employer, 
upon whom she was dependent. He ad- 
dressed her again the nextday, while:she 
was scanning a fashion plate designed for 
the paper ; he spoke with her many times 
during the next few months. The mem- 
bers of his editorial staff often smiled, 
for they saw that he had “ taken a fancy ” 
to*her. 

To make a long story short, it hap- 
pened that, before the end of the year, he 
married the smart, stout, middle-aged 
woman who had served as “ fashion re- 
porter” for his paper. 

Oh, the gossip! Oh, the buzz! For 
days, nothing but that marriage was 
heard of. The young women laughed 
at the bride, and the young men at the 
groom. The older folks shook their 
heads. The readers of the paper were 
all agog. The news was telegraphed to 
other places. Plenty of people sent 
wedding presents, along with congratu- 
lations, to the happy couple. <A gang of 
schoolboys made a bonfire, set off bunches 
of crackers, and sang “ Hail, Columbia ” 
in front of the house. : 

Well, how did the twain get along? 

Wedded bliss had not lasted for a very 
long time when Editor Pod made the dis- 
covery that the second Mrs. Pod, unlike 
the first Mrs. Pod, had a mind of her 
own. He found out that she also had 
positive and distinct opinions upon all 
subjects of public concern, and that they 
were, in almost every case, the opposite 
of those which he held, and that she was 
not in the least afraid to let him know it. 
She did not believe in the politics or the 
policy that he advocated in his paper; 
and her brain was packed with independ- 
ent thoughts upon questions of a moral, 
dramatic, financial, logical, musical, gov- 
ernmental, diplomatic, theological, edu- 
cational and business character. She 
said that domestic politics should be 
treated satirically, that foreign affairs 
should be handled without gloves, that a 
half column of household poetry should 
be printed daily, that the price of adver- 
tising should be raised, that Canada and 
Mexico should be annexed, that: Eng- 
land, France, Germany and other Euro- 
pean powers. should be told to stand off, 
and that the “fashion department ” of 
the paper, well illustrated, should have a . 
full page of every issue. 
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Her opinions, too, ahout everything 
were fixed and solid. 

Editor Pod was disturbed; he was 
sometimes irritated. Never before had he 
undergone such experiences as now af- 
fected his life and mind, his power and 
his pride of editorship. Never before 


‘had any one contradicted him without 


suffering for it. 

She would tell him that the argument 
in one of his editorial articles was il- 
logical; she would find fault with his 
treatment of public questions; she would 
point-out errors in his statements; she 
would criticise the style which he fa- 
vored, or the syntax of his writings; and 


. she often urged him to tear up his manu- 


scripts. Upon one occasion, she dis- 
couraged him by saying that he ought to 
“put some mercury ” into the veins of 
his paper. 

Editor Pod often thought of his first 
wife, while he bore these trials. He 
wished that he had remained a widower 
to the end of his days. He was so much 
disgruntled, one time, by the second Mrs. 
Pod’s disparagement of a piece he had 
written and printed, that he began to 
think of divorce as the only means of 
quieting his nerves. But he could not 
bear to face the scandal that would be 
raised by this proceding. He often 
thought that he would go mad. 

But, before the end of the first year of 
his second marriage, Editor Pod was 
somehow led to suspect that, after all, 
he might not be infallible, or perhaps 
was not a veritable luminary, or an all- 
knowing editor, or a controlling boss. 
He fell into the dumps; his paper be- 
came duller than ever; its circulation be- 
gan to run down, and its revenues fell 
off. The second Mrs. Pod, whom he 
knew only as a “ fashion writer ” when 
he espoused her, but who, after marriage, 
proved to be a “ strong-minded woman,” 
had riddled out of him the self-conceit 
a had been his chief trait all through 
life. 

“My dear Mrs. Pod,” he said to her 
one morning, when he was out of hu- 
mor, “I wish that you yourself would 
take the editorial chair in which I seem 
to have made a fool of myself!” 

“T am ready!” she quickly replied; 
“the die is cast!” Then, in a low tone 
of voice, she uttered the words: “ Bon 


gré mal gré.” 
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In the forenoon of that same day she 
drove to the office of the paper, unlocked 
the editorial sanctum, mounted the big 
chair, called the scribblers of the staff 
into her presence, set about her duties, 
and turned off manuscript, page after 
page, easily and rapidly, like Zola. In 
her first article she announced, in a “ No- 
tice to Our Readers,” that she had as- 
sumed the editorship of the paper, in or- 
der to give relief to Mr. Pod. 

Since’ that day Mrs. Editor Pod has 
transformed the paper, filling its veins 
with mercury, while ex-Editor Pod has 
spent his time in nursing his rheumatic 
bones. She makes the paper after the 
fashion of her own mind, so that it is the 
exponent of opinions the reverse of 
those which it had previously stood for, - 
rain or shine. It is racy. It is a rattlér. 

Mr. Pod is satisfied. He never criti- 
cises Mrs. Pod’s “views,” her policy, 
her editorials, her logic, or her syntax. 
He is, it is said, her echo, just as the orig- 
inal Mrs. Pod was his echo. He has be- 
come as meek in spirit as his first wife 
was. His second wife has more vim 
than he had when at his best, and the pa- 
per is more popular than in former times. 
He enjoys larger revenues than ever, 
along with freedom ‘from worry. There 
is peace in his household, up to this time. 

As for Mrs. Pod, she likes her sanc- 
tum, her chair, and her power. She ex- 
ercises her rights, and is not afraid to 
wield her pen. She fights for the party 
which her husband fought against. She 
upholds policies that he opposed. . She 
scolds men whom he flattered. She it is 
to whom the nabob raises his hat, and 
from whom the hobo hides. She it is 
who gets the free tickets, the blarney, the 
railroad passes, the front seat at lecture 
or play, and all sorts of fine things. The 
preacher bears to her office the manu- 
script of next Sunday’s sermon; the au- 
thor bows low when he hands to her the 
first copy of his new book; and the in- 
ventor of the flying machine offers to take 
her up with him when he starts for the 
stars. 

Happy and proud in the arm-chair of 
the sanctum of her newspaper office is the 
resolute Mrs. Pod, the second wife of a 
high flier, once an editor, but now only a 


jar yes of his formerly presumptuous 
self. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y, 
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Aerial Navigation. 
By Octave Chanute, C.E. 


I. 


OTWITHSTANDING tthe pessi- 
mistic opinions, of some scientists 
there is at least one sound reason for 

now believing that man will eventually 
navigate the air. This proceeds from the 
fact that within the last ten years artificial 
motors have been produced which ap- 
proach closely, in relative lightness, the 
proportions which obtain in the motor 
muscles of birds. The weight of the lat- 
ter is about in the ratio of six to twenty 
pounds per horse-power developed, while 
the most powerful locomotives weigh 
some 200 pounds per horse-power. Since 
1890 steam engines of special design have 
been produced which weigh less than ten 
pounds per horse-power, and the auto- 
mobile industry is producing gasoline en- 
gines but little heavier. 

There have also been other advances in 
aeronautical science, generally unheeded 
by the public, which will contribute 
greatly toward future success, but the 
principal element will probably be the 
light motor. 

Success, more or less complete, is likely 
to be achieved in two directions: First, 
with dirigible balloons, which will chiefly 
be used in war; and, second, with flying 
machines, which promise great speeds. 
Neither form of apparatus can possibly 
compete in reliability and cheapness with 
existing modes of transportation, but they 
will have- uses of their own, altho these 
will be far short of the glowing anticipa- 
tions which were entertained when suc- 
cess was more distant. 

The grounds for these assertions rest 
upon the achievements of a few of the 
more advanced searchers of the present 
generation, and are as follows: 


I.— BALLOONS. 


- 


The balloon possesses the great merit 
of affording flotation and hence compara- 
tive safety independently of the propel- 
ling power. .Its’evolution is therefore 
further advanced than that of the flying 


machine. Its demerits consist in its frail- 

ty, in its great required size, and in its 

low speeds. Having been invented by the 
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French, they appear to believe that it will 
furnish the final solution of the naviga- 
tion of the air. 

After Giffard had shown. in 1852 that 
a balloon shaped like a spindle could be 
driven by a steam engine at seven miles 
an hour, and Tissandier in 1883 had ob- 
tained the same speed with an electric 
motor, Renard and Krebs succeeded in 
1885 in obtaining fourteen miles per hour 
with an electric engine. Since then the- 
French War Department has spent vast 
sums in experiments, and is said to be in 
possession of information and apparatus 
which promise speeds of twenty-two 
miles per hour now, with a possible in- 
crease to forty-four miles an hour event- 
ually ; this being thought to be the ulti- 
mate limit. It is almost wholly a question 
of power. The size of the balloon is lim- 
ited by practical considerations ; to carry 
two or three men it should not be much 
larger than an ordinary steamer; it can 
lift a certain weight and no more; part of 
that weight must be used forthe balloon 
itself, its adjuncts and the aeronauts, 
leaving but a fraction of the lifting power 
for the motor. In the case of the French 
war balloon of 1885 this was 1,174 
pounds, and this permitted an electric mo- 
tor of only nine horse-power, weighing, 
therefore, with supplies for two hours, 
some 130 pounds per horse-power. To 
double the speed required a motor of sev- 
enty-two horse-power, and it need weigh 
with its supplies but sixteen pounds to the 
horse-power, to remain within the ascend- 
ing power. Such motors have since been 
evolved, Mr. Maxim having produced a 
steam engine weighing but ten pounds 


. per horse-power, Professor Langley hav- 


ing used one of seven pounds per horse- 
power, and Mr. Hargrave one of ten 
pounds per horse-power, but steam, or 
rather its attendant fire, is deemed so very 
dangerous in close proximity to hydrogen 
gas that the Maxim engine has not been 
availed of. It has been said that the 
French War Department has.a safer light 
motor, but it is guarding most carefully 
the secrets of all its war engines. 

It is just possible that these secrets will 





grow stale before occasion comes to em- 
ploy them, for other nations are also 
studying the question and experimenting. 

In June, 1897, Dr. Wolfert, after sev- 
eral, years of trials of cigar-shaped bal- 
loons, went up in Berlin with a balloon 
ninety-two feet long and twenty-eight 
feet in diameter, provided with a benzine 
motor of eight horse-power. He rose some 
2,600 feet, and was steadily progressing 
against-a light wind; when an explosion 
occurred, flames shot out, the balloon be- 
came ignited, and the car fell to the 
ground, killing both Dr. Wolfert and his 
assistant. 

Undeterred by this deplorable accident, 
an aluminum balloon, designed by the 
late Mr. Schwarz, was tested in Berlin in 
November of the same year. It was 157 
feet long and about 42 feet in diameter, 
carrying a Daimler motor of twelve ef- 
fective horse-power. It is said to have 
made way against a breeze of seventeen 
miles per hour, but a driving belt slipped 
off its pulley, the apparatus had to land 
quickly, and in so doing, altho the aero- 
naut was not hurt, the balloon was so far 
injured that it could not be repaired. It 
is said. that it is now being rebuilt, as it 
is believed that the principles are sound. 

Since 1897, Count Zeppelin, of the Ger- 
man army, has been,building a huge bal- 
loon, of his invention, said to have cost 
over $350,000, which is soon to be tested 
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‘over the lake of Constance. 
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It is over 
420 feet long, 37 feet in diameter and pro- 
vided with two Daimler benzine motors 
of fifteen horse-power each, which are ex- 
‘pected to drive it at twenty-two miles per 
hour. The design is well considered and 
carried out by experts. The balloon is in- 
closed in an immense floating dock. . This 
has lately been driven ashore by a gale, 
but damages are being repaired, and it is 
now expected that the trials will begin in 
June. Five men are to compose the crew, 
and the test of their skill will come in the 
landing ; but as this balloon is designed as 
a war engine, risks must be submitted to. 

A. M. Danilewsky, in Russia, and a M. 
Santos-Dumont, in France, are also ex- 
perimenting, but their balloons are small 
and slow. 

Meanwhile a number of governments, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, etc., have been 
studying the problem of dirigible balloons 
or making experiments, and it is not at all 
unlikely that the next European war will 
disclose a number of war balloons which 
can travel at twenty-five to thirty miles an 
hour, and be reasonably efficient; but 
such speeds are not sufficient for commer- 
cial use, the loads carried will be very 
small, and the balloons very frail, so that 
if the aerial battle adumbrated by Tenny- 
son takes place between a balloon and a 
flying machine, it will be bad for the bal- 
loon. 

Cuicaco, Itt. 


Intoxicants. 


By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, Jr., University. 


HERE is no great virtue in stat- 


utes to keep men sober. I would 

as soon “see the whole world 
drunk through choice, as sober through 
compulsion,” because outside force gives 
no real strength. The resistance to 
temptation must come from within. So 
far as the drink of drunkards is con- 
cerned, prohibition does not prohibit. 
But to clean up a town, to free it from 
corrosion, saves men, and boys and girls 
too, from vice, and who shall say that 
moral sanitation is not as much the duty 


of the community as physical sanitation? 
The city of the future will not permit the 
existence of slums and dives and tippling 
houses. It will prohibit their existence 
for the same reason that it now prohibits 
pig-pens and dung heaps and cesspools. 
For where all these things are, slums 
and cesspools, saloons and pig-pens, 
there the people grow weak and die. 

The basis of intemperance is the ef- 
fort to secure by means of drugs the feel- 
ing of happiness when happiness does 
not exist. Men destroy their nervous 
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system. for the tingling pleasures they 
feel as its tissues are shriveled or torn 
apart. There are many drugs which 
cause this pleasure, and in proportion to 
the delight they seem to give is the real 
mischief that they work. 

Pain is the warning of the brain that 
something is wrong in the organ in 
which the pain is felt. Sometimes that 
which should be felt as pain is inter- 
preted as pleasure. If a man lay his 
fingers upon.an anvil and strike them 
one by one with a hammer the brain will 
feel the shock as pain. It will give or- 
ders to have the blows checked. But if, 
through some abnormal condition, some 
twist of the nerves, or clot of the brain, 
the injury was felt as exquisite delight, 
there would arise the impulse to repeat it. 
This would be a temptation. The knowl- 
edge of the injury which the eye would 
tell to the brain would lead the will to 
stop the blows. The impulses of delight 
would plead for their repetition, and in 
this fashion the hand might be sacrificed 
for a feeling of pleasure, which is no 
pleasure at all, but a form of mania. 

Of this character is the effect of all 
nerve-exciting drugs. As a drop of wa- 
ter is of the nature of the sea, so in its de- 
gree is the effect of alcohol, opium, to- 
bacco, cocaine, kola, tea, or coffee, of the 
nature of mania. They give a feeling of 
pleasure or rest, when rest or pleasure 
does not exist. This feeling arises from 
injury to the nerves which the brain does 
not truthfully interpret. 

There have been men in abnormal con- 
ditions who felt mutilation as pleasure in 
the way I have just described. Men have 
paid others to pinch their bodies, to tear 
their flesh, to bruise their bones for the 


exquisite delight of self-mutilation. This 


inversion of sensation is the basis for the 
extraordinary mania which shows itself 
from time to time among those sects who 
call themselves Flagellantes and Peni- 
tentes. Such extravagance is not reli- 
gion; it was never translated into sane 
and helpful life; it is madness, and 
drunkenness is madness also. Differ- 
ing in degree and somewhat in kind, ft 
has yet the same original motive, self- 
destruction, because of the temptation of 
imaginary pleasure. 

To make clear what I have to say, we 
must consider for a moment the nature 
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of the mind. It is the brain’s business 
to know, to think, to will, and to act. All 
these functions taken together we call the 
mind. The brain is hidden in darkness, 
sheltered within a bony~box, and from 
all the nerves of sense it receives impres- 
sions of the outside world and of the 
conditions of the parts of the body. 
These impressions are the basis of knowl- 
edge. All that we know comes to us in 
one way or another through the nerves 
of sense. It is all drawn from our ex- 
perience of the world through the brain. 

These impressions are compared one 
with another, and brought into relation 
with past experiences, that the mind may 
deduce the real truth from them. This 
is the prowess of thought, which has 
many forms and many variations. 

The purpose of knowledge is action. 
When we see or feel or hear anything, 
what are we going to do about it? The 
function of sensation is to enable the 
body to act safely and wisely. Hence 
the brain controls the muscles. Hence 
thought always tends to go over into ac- 
tion. The sense organs are the brain’s 
only teacher. The muscles are its only 
servants. But there are many orders 
which can be issued to these servants. 
There are many sensations and many 
thoughts, each calljng for action, and 
these. actions may be incongruous one 
with another. How shall the brain 
choose? This is the duty of the will, to 
choose the best action and to suppress 
all the others. -The power of attention 
enables us to fix the mind on the sensa- 
tions or impressions of most worth, and 
to push the others into the background. 
These competing sensations are not alone 
those of the present; the memory pic- 
tures of all past impressions linger in the 
brain, and these arise, bidden or unbid- 
den, to mingle with the others. To know 
the relation of these; to distinguish pres- 
ent impressions from memories, to dis- 
tinguish recollections from realities is 
the condition of sanity. This is mental 
health, when the machinery of the brain 
and nerves performs its appointed tasks; 
when the mind is clear, the will strong, 
the attention persistent, and all is well 
with the world. 

But there are many conditions in 
which the machinery of the brain fails. 
The mind grows confused. It cannot 
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tell memories from realities. Its power 
of. attention flags. A fixed idea not re- 
lated to external things may take pos- 
session of the mind, or the will may fail, 
and the mind may be controlled by a 
thousand vagrant impressions (really 
half-forgotten memory pictures) in as 
many minutes. In any case, the re- 
sponse of the muscles in action becomes 
uncertain. The action does not respond 
to external conditions, but to -internal 
whims. The deeds which result from 
these whims may be dangerous to the 
subject himself, or to others. This is a 
condition of mania, or of mental irre- 
sponsibility. 

Some phase of mental unsoundness is 
the natural effect of any of those drugs 
called stimulants or narcotics. Alcohol 
gives a feeling of warmth or vigor, or ex- 
hilaration, when the real warmth or 
vigor, or exhilaration does not exist. To- 
bacco gives a feeling of rest which is not 
restfulness. The use of opium seems to 
intensify the imagination, giving its 
clumsy wings a wondrous power of 
flight. It destroys the sense of time and 
space, but it is in time and space alone 
that man has his being. Cocaine gives a 


strength which is not strength. Strych- 
‘nine quickens the motor response which 


follows sensation. Coffee and tea, like 
alcohol, enable one to borrow from his 
future store of force for present pur- 
poses, and none of these make any pro- 
vision for paying back the loan. 

One and all these various drugs tend 
to give the impression of a power or a 
pleasure, or an activity, which we do not 
possess, «One and-all, their function is 
to force the-nervous system to lie. One 
and all, the result of their habitual use is 
to render the nervous system incapable of 
ever telling the truth. One and all, their 
supposed pleasures are followed by a re- 
action of subjective pains as spurious and 
as unreal as the pleasures which they fol- 
low. Each of them, if used to excess, 
brings in time insanity, incapacity and 
death. With each of them, the first use 
makes the second easier. To yield to 
temptation once makes it easier to yield 
again. The weakening effect on the will 
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is greater than the injury to the body. In 
fact, the harm intemperance does to the 


rest of the body is wholly secondary. It 


is the visible reflex of the injury done to 
the nervous system. 

While all this is true, I do not wish to 
take an extreme’ position. I do not care 
to sit in judgment on the tired woman 
with her cup of tea, the workman with 
his pipe or his glass of beer. A glass ot 
claret may sometimes help digestion by a 
trick on the glands of the stomach. A 
cup of coffee may give an apparent 
strength we greatly need. A good cigar 
may soothe the nerves. A bottle of cool 
beer on a hot day may be refreshing. A 
white lie oils the hinges of society. These 
things are the white lies of physiology. 

I make no attack on the use of claret 
at dinner, or beer as medicine. This is a 
matter of taste, tho not to my taste. Each 
of these drugs leaves a scar on the 
nerves; a small scar, if you please, and 
we cannot go through the battle of life 
without many scars of one kind or 
another. Moderate drinking is not so 
very bad, so long as it stays moderate. It 
is much like moderate lying—or, to use 
Beecher’s words, “ Like beefsteak with 
incidental arsenic.” It will weaken your 
will somewhat, but may be you are 
strong enough for that. It was once sup- 
posed. that intemperance was like glut- 
tony; the éxcessive use of that which was 
good. It was not then known that all 
nerve-exciters contained a specific poison, 
and that, in this poison such apparent 
pleasure as they seemed to give must lie. 

It is an open question whether the so- 
called “ temperate races ” of Europe have 
in any degree solved the problem of the 
use of stimulants. It is not certain that 
the slow and persistent lowering of the 
tone of the nervous system'resulting from 
the use of tea, coffee, tobacco and the 
milder alcoholics may be more harmful 
to race development than. the occasional 
excesses of those people not yet adjusted 
to the influence of nerve-exciting drugs, 
and whose relation to them ranges from 
total abstinence on the one hand to wild 
excesses and the disease of inebriacy. 

Pato Atto, Cauir. 








The Negro’s Case in Equity. 


By Ida B. Wells Barnett. 









[Mrs. Barnett was driven out of Tennessee at the time of the destruction by a mob of the colored paper of which 
she was aneditor, She has since carried on a campaign in England and America against lynching, and is chairman of- 
the Anti-lynching Bureau of the Afro-American Council.—Epiror.] 


HE INDEPENDENT publishes an ear- 
nest appeal to negro editors, 
preachers and teachers “to tell 

their people to defend the laws and their 
own rights even to blood, but never, never 
to take guilty participation in lynching 
white man or black.” This advice is given 
by way of comment on the double lynch- 
ing in Virginia the other day. Theoret- 
ically the advice is all right, but viewed 
in the light of circumstances and condi- 
tions it seems like giving a stone when 
we ask for bread. 

For twenty years past the negro has 
done nothing else but defend the law and 
appeal to public sentiment for defense by 
the law. He has seen hundreds of men 
of his race murdered in cold blood by 
connivance of officers of the law, from the 
governors of the States down to sheriffs 
of counties, as in this Virginia case, and 
that upon the unsupported word of some 
white man or woman. He has seen his 
women and children stripped and strung 
up to trees or riddled with bullets for the 
gratification of spite, as in the case of 
Postmaster Baker’s family two years 
ago, and in that in Alabama a few weeks 
ago, when an entire family was wiped 
out of existence because a white man had 
been murdered. 

The negro has’seen scores of his race, 
absolutely innocent of any charge what- 
ever, used as scapegoats for some white 
man’s crime, as in the case of C. J. Miller, 
lynched in Bardwell, Ky., in 1893, and 
John Peterson, of Denmark, S. C., the 
same year. Miller was stripped, hung 
with a log chain to a telegraph pole, rid- 
died with bullets, then burned, since 
which proceeding he was found to have 
suffered for a crime committed by a 
white man. Peterson had sought protec- 
tion from Governor (now Senator) Till- 
man, but was given over to the mob, and 
altho the girl in the case said he was not 
the man, yet the lynchers, led by a State 
Senator, said a crime had been commit- 
ted and somebody had to hang for it; so 
Peterson was swung up and five hundred 
bullets fired into his body. Such also 
was the case of a negro woman in Jack- 
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son, Tenn., who was stripped and hung 
in the court house yard bya mob led by 
the woman’s employer. Her mistress had 
died suddenly of arsenical poisoning and 
the negro cook was accused because a 
box of rat poison was found in her room. 
The husband of the woman who was poi- 
soned, and who led the mob, has since 
been confined in the insane asylum, and 
his ravings prove him to have been the 
poisoner of his wife. 

All this and more the negro has seen 
and suffered without taking the law into 
his hands for, lo, these many years. There 
have been no Nat Turner insurrections 
and San Domingan horrors in retaliation 
for all the wrongs he has suffered. When 
the negro has appealed to the Christian 
and moral forces of the country—asking 
them to create a sentiment against this 
lawlesstiess and unspeakable barbarism ; 
demanding justice and the protection of 
the law for every human being regard- 
less of color—that demand has been met 
with general indifference or entirely ig- 
nored. Where this is not true he has 
been told that these same forces upon 
which he confidently depends refuse to 
make the demand for justice, because 
they believe the story of the mob that 
negroes are lynched because they commit 
unspeakable crimes against white wom- . 
en. For this reason the Christian ‘and 
moral forces are silent in the presence of 
the horrible barbarities alleged to be 
done in the name of woman. 

When the negro, confident in the jus- 
tice of his cause and the sincerity of the 
aforesaid Christian and moral forces, 
seeks the opportunity to disprove this 
slander, he is refused, except in very rare 
instances. The columns of the powerful 
dailies, religious periodicals and thought- 
ful magazines have printed these charges 
wholesale until the civilized world has 
accepted them, but few wish to consider 
the refutation of them or give space for 
the possible other side. The leading pul- 
pits of the country are open to stories of 
the negro’s degradation and ignorance, 
but not to his defense from slander. 

Again and again, during the present 
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session of Congress, in both the House 
and Senate, the negro has been attacked 
and this foul slander against his good 
name made in several speeches and sent 
broadcast. Except a brief rejoinder by 
Congressman George White, there was 
no attempt at refutation or rebuke in 
Congress or out by any of the champions 
of truth and justice. 

Notwithstanding all this is true and 
has been true for twenty years past, while 
ten thousand men, women and children 
have been done to death in the same man- 
ner as in,the late Virginia case; in spite 
of the fact that the governors of States, 
commanders of militia, sheriffs and police 
have taken part in these disgraceful exhi- 
bitions ; and with absolute proof that the 
public sentiment of the country was with 
the mob—who, if not the negro preach- 
ers, editors and teachers, are to be credit- 
ed with the fact that there are few, if 
any, instances of negroes who have. had 
“guilty participation in lynching white 
men or black?” 

And if all the negro preachers, editors 
and teachers should charge themselves 
with the responsibility of this one lapse 
after years of the greatest human provo- 
cation, should not all the white preachers, 
editors and teachers charge themselves 
with the thousands of lynchings by white 
men? Ought not they to tell their people 
over and over again that ten human be- 
ings have been burned alive in this coun-+ 
try during the past seven years—three of 
them during the year 1899? For the 
seven years the negro has been agitating 
against lynching he has made this ap- 
peal to the leaders of thought and action 
among the white race. If they will do 
their duty in this respect the negroes will 
soon have no bad examples of the lynch- 
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ing kind set, which in their desperation 
they may be tempted to follow. 

As matters now stand, the negroes 
down in Virginia the other day would 
have fared badly had they attempted to 
defend the law in either case. A band of 
negroes prevented a lynching in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in the summer of 1892 by 
guarding the jail, tho not a shot was 
fired. The man who led the band has 
been an exile from his home ever - 
since. He was indicted for “ conspiracy ” 
and ‘about to be sent to the pen- 
itentiary for preventing white men from 
lynching a negro, when he forfeited his 
bond by leaving home and sacrificing his 
property. Only last summer the same 
thing happened in Darien, Ga. A white 
woman gave birth to a negro child, and 
the mob prepared to lynch the father for 
the “usual crime.’”? The negroes got 
wind of it, guarded the jail and prevent- 
ed the lynching. They were all indicted 
for that “ conspiracy ” and lodged in jail. 
John Delegal, who helped guard his fath- 
er when the mob was after him, lived in 
the country. The posse went after him 
as a “ conspirator,” broke open his house 
and entered firing. He returned the fire, 
killing the leader instantly. Those ne- 
groes have all been tried since by a jury 
of the kind of men who tried to lynch 
Delegal’s father, found guilty of “ con- 
spiracy,” and are now doing time in the 
penitentiary. John was sent up for life. 
In the présent apathetic condition of pub- 
lic sentiment, North and South, this is 
what the negro gets -who attempts to 
“defend the law and his rights.” Not 
until the white editors, preachers and 
teachers of the country join with him in 
his fight for justice and protection by 
law can there be any hope of success. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HE President of the United States 
usually receives his guests at the 
front door, but on Easter Monday 

he received them at the back. As there 
were several thousand of them, it was a 
wise precaution to receive them in the 
grounds instead of in the parlor. The 
White House itself would not have con- 


tained them. It was a great army of 
Washington children, of all ages and 
sizes, from toddling babies just big 
enough to walk, to high school boys and 
girls. And then you could run up the 
whole gamut of age on the white and 
black keys—the blacks even more plen- 
tiful than the whites—and find nine oc- 
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taves represented in the scale; for the 
grandfathers and grandmothers could not 
refrain from mingling with the specta- 
tors. It was. pre-eminently children’s 
day and, of course, it was a democratic 
assembly in everything but the political 
sense. There was no distinction in sex, 
color, quality or condition. Years ago, 
when I first knew Washington, the Eas- 
ter eggrolling was held on the Capitol 
grounds. Then you’ would find the 
white. children at the top and the blacks 
at the bottom, as they are supposed to be 
in social life; and the children at the top 
rolled down their hard boiled eggs to the 
scrambling, eager, expectant crowd be- 
low. But since the Capitol grounds 
were terraced and the slope is destroyed 
the annual eggrolling takes place at the 
White House grounds. There is not 
much of a slope, but a few hillocks here 
and there; so that the whole mass of the 
children mingle together, all beaten up 
as it were into a social omelette. Eggs 
of every color are rolled back and forth 
upon the ground, and there are just as 
many shades, if not as many colors, of 
skin as of egg shell. Bright spring 
dresses and gaily trimmed hats animate 
the scene; and the Marine Band in the 
afternoon lends the charm of music. It 
must be discouraging work for the keep- 
ers of the grounds to remove this top 
dressing of egg and to comb out the egg 
shells from the grass when the picnic is 
over; but everything must give way to 
the children. It was a genial day for a 
genial holiday, and the President and 
Mrs. McKinley came out and smiled 
their greeting, and the children shouted 
and waved their hands and handker- 
chiefs. 

His Excellency, Phya Prashiddhi, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Siam, dressed in robes more 
brilliant than most of those on the lawn, 
had a good chance to get a view of this 
American féte, for he was: presented to 
the President in the morning. The usual 
formalities and felicitations were ex- 
changed. His secretary, Mr. Loftus, as- 
sures me that the Minister finds America 
very interesting; he is desirous of pro- 
moting commercial relations between the 
two countries. 

The appointment of Assistant Secre- 
tary Allen, of the Navy Department, to 
be Governor-General of Porto. Rico, is 
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received with general satisfaction. Mr. 
Allen is a man of much executive ability ; 
of energy, industry, facility, tact and 
suavity. He leaves at once with his wife 
and daughter to takea préliminary trip 
to Porto Rico before taking up his per- 
manent residence there some weeks later. 
This is the second Governor who has 
been made out of an Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy during this administration. 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt reached 
his gubernatorial chair by way of Cuba, 
and Mr. Allen reaches it by way of Porto 
Rico. 

For most of the time this week the 
House has been resounding emptiness. 
Yesterday afternoon there were hardly 
twenty-five members in their seats. Yet 
one of the most important bills of the 
season, the Naval Appropriation bill, is 
up for consideration. It has been agreed 
that there shall be fourteen hours of gen- 
eral debate, after which the bill will be 
taken up under the five-minute rule. 
Members therefore stay away during the 
preliminary set speeches on the bill, and 
will come in to take part in the vigorous 
fight on the subject of armor plate and 
the construction of ships in Government 
yards. On these two subjects the com- 
mittee are divided. It is not likely that 
the bill will be passed without the ex- 
change of.a good deal of hot shot. 

The amount carried by this bill is $61,- 
209,916.67, and is the largest ever re- 
ported to the House from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. This is some eight 
millions less than was asked by the Navy 
Department, but some thirteen millions 
more than was voted last year. Some of 
the items in this total of sixty-one mil- 
lions it may be interesting te note: $12,- 
810,000, is the sum absorbed by the pay 
of the navy; an emergency fund of 
$500,000, to be under the control of the 
President, is provided to. meet unfore- 
seen contingencies constantly. arising in 
view of the unsettled condition in our 
insular possessions ; the Bureau of Navi- 
gation is allowéd $566,425; the Bureau 
of Ordnance $2,388,124, which is $755,- 
000 less than the amount appropriated for 
the present fiscal year. The Bureau of 
Equipment has $3,464,052. This is an 
increase of $698,597, owing to an increase 
in the number of ships, and also to the 
necessity of the establishment of coaling 
stations in our insular possessions. _The 
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appropriation for this year was $375,000 
short of what was absolutely necessary, 
and had to be made up in the urgency 
deficiency act. A part of this increased 
appropriation will be used for establish- 
ing coal sheds and a wharf at Cavite, ca- 
pable of holding 25,000 tons of coal. Be- 
tween five and six thousand tons per 
month are now required for our war 
vessels there. There is also an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for ocean and lake 
surveys. For the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks the allowance is $608,439, an in- 
crease of $154,997. Secretary Long 
showed in his report that during the war 
our public works, even in the largest and 
best navy yards in the country, were not 
adequately equipped for the prompt and 
proper conduct of repairs and fitting out 
vessels. The amount carried by the pres- 
ent bill is $7,797,467, an increase of more 
than two millions over last year, but six 
millions less than was asked for by the 
Department. The bill provides for the 
completion of the dry docks already be- 
gun, and also for beginning the construc- 
tion 6f two more stone dry docks, one at 
New York and the other at Norfolk, Va. 
Under this head isa provision for bar- 
racks at New York and Mare Island, to 
take the place of receiving ships. © Our 
Government is the last of the maritime 
nations to give up the old fashioned and 
imperfect method of putting seamen in 
old hulks ; every other nation houses them 
in barracks. The- cadets’ quarters at 
Annapolis have been condemned, and the 
bill carries an item of $350,000, to begin 
a new building not to cost, when com- 
pleted, more than $2,500,000, which is a 
million less than the Department esti- 
mate. For the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery the amount on the bill is the 
same as that asked for by the Depart- 
ment, $220,000, an increase of $27,500. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is, 
generally speaking, the financial bureau 
of the Navy Department, and has to do 
with the purchase of all supplies, except 
medicines. . The amount carried in the 
bill is $2,731,232, a decrease of $489,250 
from that of the current year. 

One of the largest items in the bill is 
the provision for the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair. The increase this 
year is mainly in the repair and fitting 
out of vessels. The total amount is 
$6,235,824, and the increase over the cur- 
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rent year is $2,962,407, and even that is 
half a million less than was asked for by 
the Department. The committee gave to 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering pre- 
cisely the amount it asked for—viz., 
$2,774,200, an increase of more than a 
million and a half over the current year. 
Under the personnel bill there was an in- 
crease of the number of the officers in the 
marine, corps. This involves an addi- 
tional salary allowance of $167,599, mak- 
ing the total amount carried by this 
branch of the service $2,712,820. 

While the committee have cut down 
the estimates of the Department in most 
of the bureaus, they have incorporated 
in the bill the full amount asked for by 
the Department for the increase of the 
navy—viz., $16,990,699. We now have 
sixty vessels under construction, and by 
this bill the President is authorized to 
contract for two sea-going coast-line bat- 
tle ships of about 13,500 tons, to cost ex- 
clusive of armor and armament not ex- 
ceeding $3,600,000 each; three armored 
cruisers of about 13,000 tons, at a cost ex- 
clusive of armor and armament not ex- 
ceeding $4,250,000, and three protected 
cruisers of about 8,000 tons, at a cost ex- 
clusive of armament not exceeding 
$2,800,000. The maximum cost of these 
vessels, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, is $28,350,000. This, says the 
committee, is “the largest naval pro- 
gram ever submitted by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House, and is in 
accord with the wishes and recommen- 
dations of the Secretary of the Navy and 
Admiral Dewey, and will, we believe, 
meet the just demands of public senti- 
ment.” According to the tables and fig- 
ures presented by the committee, the 
United States now ranks fourth among 
the navies of the world. 

Chairman Knox, of the Committee on 
Territories, is well satisfied with the final 
agreement in conference in regard to the 
Hawaiian bill. The House maintained 
its point of having a delegate, and yielded 
to the Senate on the question of the 
tenure of the court. In other respects 
the law is substantially the same as out- 
lined by Congressman Knox in his ar- 
ticle in THE INDEPENDENT. It is certain- 
ly as liberal as the Hawaiian 1aws which 
it replaces, and the people of those islands 
have not lost any of their liberties, while 
they gain great privileges, and like the 
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territories of the United States are rep- 
resented by a delegate in Congress. 

A few months ago the State Depart- 
ment was congratulating itself upon the 
prospect of a speedy adjustment of the 
claims of American missionaries against 
Turkey; but for “ ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain” the Heathen Turk 
is peculiar. Minister Straus is in this 
country, and the Turkish Government 
seems to be smiling derisively behind his 
back. Apparently another demonstra- 
tion will be necessary to make the Sultan 
understand that we are in earnest. It is 
premature to say that diplomatic rela- 
tions will be suspended, for the Presi- 
dent has asked Mr. Straus to withdraw 
his resignation for the present. 

Senator Hoar’s speech on the Philip- 
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pine question has commanded the respect 
due to his age and ability. Since it dealt. 
with things which are already practically . 
settled it is regarded rather as a piece of 
oratory than as an achievement of states- 
manship. His speech was more in the 
nature of a protest than an attempt to 
meet the practical difficulties of the sit- 
uation. Senator Hoar took care not to 
furnish campaign material for the Dem- 
ocratic party by saying “ I do not expect 
to accomplish anything for liberty in the 
Philippines but through the Republican 
party; I am not ready to take the ad- 
ministration of this country from the 
party which for fifty years has been 
wrong but once, and commit it to the 
party which for fifty years has never once 
béen right.” 


Spring Songs. 


By John Vance Cheney. 


Spring’s Burly Pioneer. 


fi (Symplocarpus fatidus.) 


Thrust your strong beak from out the steaming bog, 


A T thump of love-drum from the partridge: log, 


Push your grim spathe the while the black skies clear ; 
Up! fall to work, Spring’s burly pioneer. 


Visored and heavy-shouldered, forth now, fellow, 
Unfurl and flaunt your purple, green and yellow; 
Up! you whose smell is not as Lebanon, 

The throb, the stir, the burst, urge on, urge on! 


Chipmunk. 


Come, merry little nursling of the sun, 


Where is my chipmunk? 


Where the furry ball 


Curled on the warmest hardhead in the wall? 

Till you appear the season’s not begun. 

The glum brook waits to see you peep and run, 

The young feaves wait those eyes, so bright and small, 
You pierce with through the shadow, rain and all, 
And jump at once into the summer fun, 

Arbutus, bloodroot, spotty addertongue, 


Bright moss, and wintergreen with berries red, 
Not one has played the laggard, all are here; 
Spring. sniffing, walks the squirrelcups among; 
Out with it, show that little saucy head, 

Frisk, chipmunk, start the frolic of the year. 


Newserry Liprary, CuIcaco, 
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The Introduction of Machinery.* 
By Richmond Mayo-Smith, 


ProFessor oF PouiricaL Economy 1n COLUMBIA 
. UNIVERSITY. 


WE are all accustomed to speak of the 
introduction of machinery as one of the 
great forces which has transformed the 
industrial organization of society. —Less 
than a century ago travel was still by 
coach on land and by sail on the sea. 
Steam, with its tremendous power, has 
been at the command of man for only a 
little over a century. It is only a short 
time that the old spinner and weaver has 
been replaced by the factory hand. The 
hand printer has given way to the Hoe 
press, and even the compositor is being 
superseded by the linotype. The cobbler 
and the tailor are deserting the village, 
and the mass of the community now 
wears ready-made shoes and, to some ex- 
tent, ready-made clothes. All this has 


been accomplished by the introduction of 


_machinery, and even the machine itself is 
largely made by machinery; each one is 
the exact pattern of the other and the in- 
terchangeability of parts makes even “ re- 
pairs ” a machine industry. 

Who shall write the history of this 
process? The-rapidity of the transforma- 
tion has been something startling. Fifty 
years ago, the period “ before the war,” 
is already almost another epoch from the 
industrial point of view; and the time, 
“before railroads,” when it took five days 
to travel from Boston to New York, is 
almost as incomprehensible to us as the 
time of Shakespeare and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Machinery has transformed society 
as radically as the invention of gunpow- 
der and the discovery of America trans- 
formed medieval into modern Europe. 
The men who have worked out the details 
of the process are dying; knowledge of 
the old methods is disappearing ; it would 
be well to gather together authentic in- 
formation, before the reconstruction of 


the period becomes a task for the his- 
torian. 





* Thirteenth Afhnual Report of the Commissioner of * 


Labor: Hand and Machine Labor, Two vols, Washing- 
ton, ‘1899, é 


A much more important question, how- 
ever, and one with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned is in regard to the results 
of the introduction of machinery. There 
is no doubt that the world has gained 
greatly in wealth, but we should like to 
know how and where this wealth has been 
gained. Machinery has made the process 
of production cheaper by economizing la- 
bor; what has become of the laborer who 
was displaced by the machine? Almost 
all our industries have been productive 
of great fortunes. Have they also added 
to the comfort and enjoyment of the mass 


‘of the producers? From an agricultural . 


people we have become, to the extent of 
one-third of our population, a people liv- 
ing in towns and cities. What sort of so- 
ciety is this new machine-using, factory- 
working, city-dwelling population going 
to constitute? 

Commissioner Wright’s latest report is 
a contribution to the history of this period 
and throws light on some of the above 
questions. To one reading it with these 
questions in mind it is of great interest. 
By means of inquiry among manufactur- 
ers and business men and through the 
services of experts, the Department has 
investigated the methods of production in 
not less than 672 branches of industry. 
It has tried to describe in detail the proc- 
ess of making or manufacturing by the 
present machine method and compared 
this with the process for making the same 
article under the old hand system. It 
has tried to gauge the advance by calcu- 
lating the time required to turn out the 
same product according to the modern 
method compared with the old. It has, 
in addition, tried to estimate the labor 
cost of the product under the two sys- 
tems. Supplementary information has 
been obtained where possible in regard 
to the length of the labor day, the remu- 
neration of the laborer and the character 
of the labor, whether that of men, women 
or children. 

The great difficulty has been that the 
new machine-made product is often dif- 
ferent‘ from the old hand-made, so that 
comparison between the two is not al- 
ways exact. Take, for instance, plows. 
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The old plow had wooden moldboards 
with plated points, while in the modern 
cast iron takes their place. The new 
plow is said to be stronger, more durable 
and better in all ways. In the case of 
boots and shoes there has been a great 
variation in styles, but “the machine- 
made shoes of the present day are said to 
be equally as good as the hand-made 
shoes of thirty years ago, while for style 
and finish they undoubtedly excel the 
hand-made products.” In regard to cot- 
ton cloth, on the other hand, the hand- 
made is said to be more durable, altho the 
machine-made has a better finish. Com- 
parison, of course, is made between simi- 
lar products, as far as possible, and it is 
astonishing to see in how many cases 
practically the same article is still in use. 

The first fact revealed by this investi- 
gation is the greatly increased subdivi- 
sion of labor which has followed the in- 
troduction of machinery. We are all 
aware, of course, that this is a character- 
istic mark of modern industry; but we 
are scarcely prepared for the figures re- 
vealed by this report. 

Comparing only the second stage with 
the third, that is, the early factory system 


with the modern machine-using factory, 


we find the following result : For making 
men’s cheap pegged boots the number of 
different operations performed under the 
hand system was 83, with machines 122; 
for men’s fine grade shoes the figures 
were 76 and 146; for women’s fine grade 
shoes, 102 and 140. The number of dif- 
erent workmen employed varies from one 
or two in the hand-made system to 100 


and 140 in the machine-using system. In. 


weaving Brussels carpets the number of 
different operations under the old sys- 
tem was 15, under the new 41; the num- 
ber of different workmen employed was 
18 and 81 respectively. In turning out 
two-cord sewing cotton made from No. 
6 yarn, the different operations per- 
formed had increased from 5 to 20, and 
the number of different workmen em- 
ployed from 1 to 125. The most aston- 
ishing figure is found under the head of 
watch-making, which has always been a 
favorite illustration among economists of 
the division of labor ; for the making of a 
key-wind, brass, hunting-watch movement 
the number of different operations per- 
formed under the old system was said to 
be 347, while under the new it was not 
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less than 881; while for a stem-winder 
the astonishing figures are given of 453 
for the old and 1,088 for the new. Mod- 
ern economists will find new illustrations 
in this volume of the division of labor 
following the introduction of machinery, 
and need not turn back to Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill. | 

The second fact to be noticed is the 

enormous saving in time which has ac- 
companied the introduction of machin- 
ery. For turning out 100 pairs of coarse 
boots it formerly required 283 hours of 
labor, while now it requires only about 
60 hours, or a little over one-fifth of the 
time; for other grades of shoes the sav- 
ing’ is in like proportion. In almost all 
industries some saving has been effected. 
In certain ones the proportions are aston- 
ishing. In the two watch movements 
just cited above, the time required under 
the new system is as I to 35 and I to 106 
respectively. Under the head of carpets, 
to turn out 1,000 yards of body Brussels 
is said to have required, formerly, 4,047 
hours, while now it requires only 509 
hours; while the spinning of 100 pounds 
of the cotton thread before mentioned 
now requires less than 40 hours of labor 
while formerly it required 2,895 hours, or 
70. times as much. 
- The third point is even more interest- 
ing. By this enormous saving of time 
the labor cost per unit of product has 
been greatly decreased. To take our old 
examples, the labor cost in making 100 
pairs of men’s cheap boots, which’ was 
formerly $408, has now been reduced to 
$35, or aratio of 12 to1. The labor cost 
of 1,000 yards of body Brussels was for- 
merly $207, and is now only $91, or a. 
ratio of 3 to 1. And the 100 pounds of 
sewing cotton, the labor cost of which 
was formerly $86.85, is now said to be 
only $1.89, or a ratio of 46 to I. 

The interesting point is made by the 
Commissioner that the labor cost, is not 
décreased as rapidly as the time saved. 
This would seem to indicate that labor is 
paid at a higher rate, compared with the 
time expended, under the new- system 
than under the old. The introduction of 
machinery, therefore, has benefited not 
only the employer but also the employee. 
This fact is confirmed by the statistics of 
wages, which show that during the last 
forty years at least the money rate of 
wages has increased in the United States. 
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At the same time the workingman has 
benefited by the lower prices which have 
followed the cheapening of production. 

It is often asked, when these figures 
aré given, in regard to the great saving 
of labor, owing to the introduction of 
‘machinery, what becomes of the laborers 
whom the machine has displaced? The 
economist answers that they are taken up 
by other industries or that the increased 
demand for the cheapened product often 
leads to an expansion of the industry it- 
self. While either process often requires 
time and thus brings hardship to individ- 
uals, vet in the long run the whole com- 
munity benefits by the improvement. The 
beneficent effect of the introduction of 
machinery is displayed with great vivid- 
ness and exhaustiveness by. this report. 

New York City, , oe 


Mary ReEeEp, MISSIONARY TO THE 
Lerers. By John Jackson. (New 
York: F. H. Revell’ Company. 75 
cents.) There is no work sadder or 

‘more thrilling in many of its phases than 

that among the lepers of Asia, yet there 
are numbers who have devoted their lives 
to it with a consecration that cannot be 
questioned, but to which few can at- 
tain. What gives this story added inter- 
est is the fact that Miss Reed herself is 
unquestionably suffering from the dis- 
ease, which yet is held in check in a way 
that has occasioned the belief with some 
that it could not be real leprosy. Those 
who know her best and who realize her 
work have no doubt of its presence, 
but believe that its check is due to the 
beautiful faith of the woman, who looks 
upon it as the seal of her own duty and 
enabling her to carry on the work as no 
one else could. The record of self-sac- 
rificing labor and the. spirit.of courage 
and consecration manifest throughout its 
pages is a marvelous lesson in faith: 


‘QUESTIONS AND. ‘PHASES oF MODERN 
Missions. By Frank F. Ellinwood, 
DD., LL.D. author of “ Orien- 
tal Religions and Christianity.” (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) The 
book is a series of essays on various as- 
pects of Christian missions by the veteran 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, than whom there is no 
man in the country better fitted to speak 
upon the topic. The first part groups a 
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number of distinct topics, setting forth 
the missionary enterprise from different 
angles of observations and in the par- 
ticular environments of the present time. 
The second relates to past and current 
providential movements in the world and 
their value as co-operating agencies in 
the progress of redemption. The first in- 
cludes the hindrances to missions and 
their remedies; the position of higher 
education, medical missions, the faith ele- 
ment, etc.; the second, Napoleonism in 
America, the dawn of Hawaii, an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance in foreign missions, etc. 
The book answers a number of questions 
such as every one asks but not every one 
knows how to answer. 


History OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN, THE UNITED STATES FROM 1725 to 
1792. By Prof. James I. Good, D.D. 
(Daniel Miller, Reading, Pa.) This is 
one of those historical sketches which 
every one who wishes accurately to un- 
derstand the present development of the 
different denominations in this country 
should read. It tells of the forerunners 
of the German Reformed Church, and 
gives sketches of the French Reformed 
movement in Brazil, of which so little is 
known, and of the Dutch Reformed; then 
traces the Palatinate settlement in New 
York, the Swiss emigration to Carolina, 
and. gives a large number of personal 
sketches, among them John Philip 
Boehm, George Michael Weiss, the Goet- 
schis, and others; traces also the at- 
tempts at union with the Dutch Church 
and the Pietism of the early church. 


CuurcH Work IN BritisH CoLuM- 
BIA. By the Rev. Herbert H. Gowen. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75.) This memoir of the episcopate 
of Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D.D., the 
first Bishop of New Westminster, takes 
us into a field of which too little is 
known. The great Northwest has fewer 
attractions in many respects than China 
and Japan or Africa, and yet it is not less 
needful that we should know of it. Of 
late years the universal’ use of the camera 
has given us a much clearer conception 
of these countries, and the photographs 
and letters make an entertaining as well 
as instructive book. The Kootenay dis- 
trict, New Westminster itself, Kamloops 
and the strange passes of the Columbia 
are all set forth vividly, as well as the 
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mission work, which is of primary inter- 
est. 


NINETEEN CENTURIES OF MISSIONS. 
By Mrs. William W. Scudder. (New 
York: F. H. Revell Co. $1.00.) This is 

. another of the various handbooks of mis- 
sions, excellently well prepared and thor- 
oughly useful, from the’ pen of a veteran 
missionary who has been able to infuse 
into historic details the impulse of a long 
life of service. It is perhaps less adapted 
to continuous reading than to specific 
study and reference. There are questions 
on each of the chapters which gather up 
the more salient points, and the division 
into paragraphs with appropriate head- 
ings makes it easy to trace particular 
events. A most excellent book. 


JAPAN AND Its REGENERATION. By 
the Rev. Otis Cary. (New York: Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents.) One of the handbooks of mis- 
sions which the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment is putting forth to meet the yearly 
wants of the mission classes. Mr. Cary 
is thoroughly well qualified for his work, 
and has performed the task which he has 
set himself with success. The develop- 
ment of Japan, not merely in its relation 
to missions, but general civilization, is set 
forth very clearly as are also the peculiar 
mental and moral characteristics of the 
people. 


MoperNn APOSTLES OF.MISSIONARY By- 


Ways. . (New York: Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. Cloth, 
40 cents; paper, 25 cents.) Another 
handbook prepared for this organization 
by expert writers, giving sketches of 
some not so well known to the great pub- 
lic yet of high rank in missionary an- 
nals. Among them are Hans Egede, the 
Apostle to Greenland; Captain Allen 
Gardiner, the founder of South American 
missions; Ion Keith-Falconer, the hero 
of Southern Arabia, and others. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF MISSION 
Work IN THE Far East. By S. H. 
Chester, D.D. (Richmond, Va.: Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication. 75 
cents.) A handsomely gotten up, nicely 
illustrated little book, giving the observa- 
tions of the secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions in the Presbyterian Church, South, 
during a trip through his mission fields. 
Just such a book as every one in that 
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Church, and as all others interested in 
thoge missions, would be glad to have. 


Missionary ANNALS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. By D. L. Leonard, 
D.D. (F. M. Barton. Cleveland and 
New York.) The associate editor of 
The Missionary Review of the World 
has here given a survey of the progres» 
of mission work by decades throughout 
the past century, taking up each one and 
setting forth its more salient points with 
occasional sketches of prominent persons. 
There are outline maps, and at the be- 
ginning a series of illustrations of great 
interest, and at the.close a chronological 
table of value. 


Tue Mrrac es oF Missions. By Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, D.D. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.00.) 
The third series of sketches of the won- 
derful things accomplished by mission- 
aries in the different departments of 
work in Africa, China, North America, 
among the deep sea fishermen, South 
America and elsewhere, in the author’s 
peculiarly vivid and forceful style. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK, 
AND THE CASE OF GEorGE Depiow. By 
S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. (New 
York: The Century Company. $1.25.) 
A fascinating grewsomeness leaves its 
effect in the mind after reading this pow- 
edfully written little book. Dr. Mitchell . 
does his work with a master’s hand and 
brims it with a master’s knowledge. In 
the preface we are told that the second 
story, The Case of George Dedlow, ap- 
peared as an anonymous leader in The 
Atlantic Monthly, and was taken by read- 
ers as the report of an actual case. 


Boys AND MEN. A Story of Yale 
Life. By Richard Holbrook. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
In some respects this is an exception- 
ally good story of college life. The Yale 
spirit and atmosphere are excellently con- | 
sistent, and the humor of the narrative 
ripples pleasantly. There is, moreover, 
a strong and wholesome influence in the 
picture of life as met by youthful stu- 
dents in the course of college experiences. 
It is a good book for boys to read. The 
scenes are not overdrawn, they are true 
to time, place and surroundings, and in 
the end a fine impression is left in the 
mind. 











SociAL Laws. An Outline of Sociol- 
ogy. By G. Tarde. (Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25.) M. Tarde, according to 
Professor Baldwin’s preface to this little 
book, is one of the most authoritative 
and distinguished living writers on so- 
ciology and social psychology. With- 
out adopting this enthusiastic estimate 
we may say that M. Tarde discourses on 
these themes in an engaging manner, and 
with much suggestiveness. . This book. is 
not meant to give an outline of the three 
principal sociological works of the au- 
thor, but rather to present the chief 
thought which dominates them. “ Repe- 
tition, opposition and adaptation are the 
three keys which science employs to open 
up the arcana of the universe.” Of these 
keys, imitative repetition is, if not the 
most important, at least the most interest- 
ing. Even if we regard such wide gen- 
eralizations as these as largely fanciful, 
we cannot deny that they are fascinating 
when presented so gracefully as by this 
philosopher. 


Enocy WitioucHBy. A Novel. By 
Tames A. Wickersham. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) It will 
depend much upon the reader’s temper 
and taste as to the impression made by 
Enoch Willoughby. It is a dry, slow 
stery, imbued with Quaker life and 
strongly dashed with spiritualism, as we 
have had it in America. Indeed, it is 
weighted with .a religious burden, and 
while well written it fails to arouse any 
vital current of more than sluggish mo- 
tion. The characterization is good; but 
the characters are not particularly attract- 
ive, and the didactic strain is insistently 
and constantly obvious. 


THE’ EvoLUTION OF THE ENGLISH 
Novet. By Francis Hovey Stoddard, 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of New York. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) It is 
old, worn straw that Professor Stoddard 
threshes in these pages ; and there is little 
originality to be expected in such a piece 
of work. A very simple sketch of the 
rise and growth of the English novel is 
given. It is a schoolman’s book written 
under the influence of a long line of other 
schoolmen’s books. To say this is not 
adverse criticism. In the grind of liter- 
ary study a circle is formed around which 
every learner seems compelled to tramp. 
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This book will guide its reader in the | 
same old way—the way of Dunlop and 
his successors—with a lively and steady 
step. We commend it to all readers who 
would like a short and pleasant outline of _ 
its subject. As to Professor Stoddard’s 
criticism, it is frank and crude. He thinks 
Jane Austen’s novels too perfect to be the 
best! 


MopernN SPAIN. 1788-1898. By Mar- 
tin S. Hume. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) The author of this 
volume in “ The Story of the Nations” 
series is editor of the calendars of Span- 
ish State Papers, Public Record Office, 


_and has had excellent opportunity to 


study his subject. His story of Spain 
during the century from 1788 to 1898 is 
straightforward, clear and interesting. 
Reading it will give a strong impression 
of the history of Spain in that period. 
And what a history! It might be written 
in blood without impropriety of signifi- 
cance.. The book ends with a very brief 
sketch of the recent war by which Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines were 
wrested from Spanish control. It has 
many illustrations and a good index. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE, THE FREDERICK 


Girt. A Play in Four Acts. By Clyde 
Fitch. (New York: Life Publishing 
Company. 25 cents.) This is a “ book 


version ” of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play based 
upon Whittier’s celebrated poem., The 
story as told in the play is quite different, 
however, from the poet’s version. It is 
a melodramatic tragedy cleverly con- 
structed. The publishers have printed it 
neatly with photographic and colored pic- 
tures of Julia Marlowe and her company 
as seen in the play. 


THE BEWITCHED FIDDLE AND OTHER 
StoriEs. By Seumas MacManus. (New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
75 cents.) Ten Irish tales sparkling 
with wit and full of‘ rich drollery. The 
brogue is‘ pretty heavy at times, and the - 
incidents are almost too Irish now and 
then; but there is life of no uncertain 
sort strongly set in these shamrock 
frames. No writer of recent times has 
equaled Mr. MacManus in a certain deft- 
ness of touch which easily and surely 
brings out telling Irish characteristics 
and irradiates the fun, the drollery and 
the pathos of Irish life. 
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Literary Notes. 


Harper's Bazar will soon reduce its size 
and become a weekly magazine. We congrat- 
ulate the Bazar on this change, which we know 
is in the right direction. 


...-Dr. Richard §S. Storrs’s Addresses on 
Foreign Missions will shortly be issued by the 
American Board in a volume of 200 pages, 
which can be had for $1.00 a copy. 


.R. H. Russell has just printed “ William 
Gillette as Sherlock Holmes,” as produced in 
Garrick Theatre, New York. It is a series of 
pictures of Mr. Gillette and his play. 


...- The Atlantic Monthly will print in June 
and July the two “ authoritative” addresses 
recently delivered by ex-President Cleveland 
at Princeton on the ‘“ Independence of the Ex- 
ecutive.” 


.. Princeton has followed the lead of Yale 
and is now printing a Princeton Alumni 
Weekly. The first issue appeared last week. 
Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams, the well-known 
story writer and a Princeton graduate, is to be 
the editor. 


..Theodore Roberts is to take editorial 
charge of a magazine called The Newfound- 
land Monthly, which is to be published at St. 
John, N. F. He has been visiting Newfound- 
land for nearly a year, and it would seem will 
now make it his home. 


..It is requested by Miss Martineau that 
recipients of letters written by the late Dr. 
Martineau will be so good as to send them to 
her at 35 Gordon Square, London. The let- 
ters will be used for biographies and will, of 
course, be returned. 


....Mr, Hall Caine’s new novel, “ The Ro- 
man,” with a new series of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s “‘ Dolly Dialogues,” will be features of 
Mr. H. H. Russell’s The New Magazine, to be 
issued about June Ist. It is said that Mr. 
Hearst, of the New York Journal, is a large 
shareholder in the new magazine. 


..Prof. E. D. Morris, the distinguished 
Emeritus Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Lane Theological Seminary, announces the 
publication of his “ Theology of the Westmin- 
ster Symbols.” It is a commentary, historical, 
doctrinal and practical, of the Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms and the related formu- 
laries of the Presbyterian Churches, including 
the newer revisions and declaratory acts. This 
timely volume, while historical in form, might 
well pass for a treatise on theology. 


....Dodd, Mead & Co. have about seventy 
examples of book bindings now on exhibition 
executed by the Club Bindery within the Jast 
two years. This is the first adequate exhibi- 
tion of the work of the bindery. The Club 
Bindery was formed by some members of the 
Grolier Club about four years ago for the pur- 
pose of establishing a bindery in New York 
which should at least rank with the best of 
Europe and no longer expose valuable books 
‘to the vicissitudes of transportation by land or 
by sea. 


Pebbles. 


GENERAL BULLER ought to tell a waiting 
world where he speed to eat his Fourth of 
July dinner. ~ 


..Nibble: “What is the difference be- 
tween poetry and verse?” Scribble: “ You 
can sell verse.”—Puck. 


....“* That’s a fine watch-dog.” “Yés, the 
only trouble is we have to wind him up every 
other day.”—Yale Record. 


.Mr. R. Kipling has arrived at Bloem- 
fontein, and the Boers are reported to be flee- 
ing in every direction—The Boston Trans- 
script. 


..When we remember how small Portu- 
gal is, it seems remarkable that the Delagoa 
Bay matter was ever arbitrated at all—The 
Detroit News. 


.Hark from the tomb, a doleful sound, 
J ay ‘Gould doth mourn and turn around. Why 
doth he moan and seem in pain? It is the 
count: Count Castellane.—Atchison Globe. 

.Quericus: “ Let’s see; the married men 
all have better halves, don’t ‘they? ” Cynicus: 
“ Yes.” Quericus: “ Then what do the bache- 
lors have?” Cynicus: ‘‘ Better quarters! ”’— 
Tit-Bits. 

..“Can you understand all those golf 
terms that your husband uses, Mrs. Farwell?” 
“No. The only onesI can understand are those 
he uses when the ball goes behind one of the 
mounds or into a sand-hole, or when he tears 
up the sod with his club.”—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

.... Stranger: “ How is this? The doors of 
all these handsome offices are wide open but 
the occupants seem to have fled.” Native of 
Chicago: ‘“ That’s right. They have fied. 
President Harper, of the Chicago University, 
is just coming down the street, and he’s got to 
raise $73,000 before 6 o'clock! ”’—Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. 


..When he heard’ that inaudible, milk- 
curdling scream, Dashing Daredevil Dave 
dived through a ten-story window, and catch- 
ing a telegraph wire to break his fall, landed 
lightly on the rails, which glistened in the vista 
of the headlight ‘of the oncoming |express. 
Dave, who was disguised as a lady of the 
Four Hundred, perceived, with the aid of his 
microscope, the blood-smirched tresses of a 
beautiful damsel. With Dave, to think was 
to act; so, raising the lissome figure with a 
deft movement of the thumb, he leapt at the 
lurching locomotive. Alighting on the back of 
the fireman, he entered the cab unscathed, 
save for a galling wound in the gall, and 
placed Yolande (for, as the reader has already 
guessed, she it was and none other) on the 
safety-valve. Dave, throttling the engineer, 
threw open the throttle. A whir of wheels, a 
shimmering shower of sparks,—and the mighty 
monster moved missile-like on. Yet as the 
sleepless sleuth peered into the pitchy night— 
ye gods! what a sight his eyes beheld! There 
on the track, not fifty inches away, lay a huge 
bowlder— (To be concluded in our next.)— 
Harvard Lampoon. 











The Ecumenical Conference. 


TuHatT the cause of Foreign Missions 
has a strong hold upon the Christian peo- 
ple of this counfry, and of every land, is 
very manifest. It appears not only in 
the numbers that seek admission to the 
meetings of the Conference now in ses- 
sion, but in their distribution. From 
every part of the world they come, dele- 
gates and friends, those identified with 
the practical work, many who have been 
observers ,rather than workers. It ap- 
pears in the position and character of 
those who have given to it their cordial 
support that a former President of the 
United States should accept the position 
of Honorary President of the Confer- 
ence; that the President should attend 
and give a word of welcome on behalf of 
the nation and the Governor of New 
York speak for the State and the city, 
while the chairman of the meeting of 
welcome should be the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce; that among the 
men who have cordially accepted the 
position of Honorary Vice-President 
should be admirals, generals, financiers 
of high rank, statesmen, men well known 
both in the nation and the world. All 
these facts indicate that Foreign Missions 
are recognized, not merely as a notable 
force in the world’s, development, but as 
a force that makes for the highést and 
noblest attainments of human nature. 

Other facts, howéver, are still more 
significant. There is a great deal said 
in these days about loss of virile faith, 
and belief in the Gospel of Salvation. It 
is claimed by some, and that very loudly, 
that the foundations are weakening, that 
men do not feel their dependence upon 
God, but are relying upon the innate 
strength of human nature not only to 
seek after, but to reach, high ideals. If 
there is any one thought more than an- 
other that has dominated not merely the 
preparations for the Conference but its 
conduct, at least so far as it has yet gone, 
it is the supreme and controlling power 
of the Divine. In the meetings of wel- 
come on Saturday, while the civilizing in- 
fluence of missions was cordially recog- 
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nized, and thé heroism of the mission- 
aries received high meed of praise, the 
emphasis was upon the Kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for the establishment 
of which missions have been organized, 
and in the development of which they 
have so important a part. With all the 
gratulation there was the manifest recog- 
nition of the service which the Church 
owes, first to its Redeemer, then to the 
vast numbers with no knowledge of that 
Redeemer. So, too, it was significant 
that the topic at the opening of the regu- 
lar sessions was the Divine Authority and 
Purpose of Missions, and that the men 
who led were men whose whole life and 
work are identified with the spiritual as 
the basis for the practical conduct of their 
work. 

If this can be kept up through all the 
sessions, and we believe that it will be, 
there will come to Christian work of 
every type, and in every land, a new im- 
pulse from this Conference. Organiza- 
tion, machinery, are essential to the suc- 
cess of any enterprise. God never works 
at haphazard, and his Church must follow 
his orderly methods. Thus it is well that 
by far the greater part of the Conference 
is given to the consideration of these 
methods. They relate to matters of great 
importance; the best mode of presenta- 
tion of the Gospel to meet the widely dif- 
fering conceptions of different races with 
different habits of thought and life; the 
development of Christian national and 
communal as well as individual life; the 
displacement of false ideas of science by 
those which shall recognize the Divine 
control, as well as creation, of the uni- 
verse ; the translation of God’s revelation 
of himself into language which shall con- 
vey the clearest and most accurate con- 
ception of him; the problem of human 
suffering to be relieved, even as the Mas- 
ter relieved the sick and the afflicted. 

Such questions crowd upon the 
thought until the program has been so 
filled as to appear almost unwieldy, and 
the number of meetings has been in- 
creased far beyond the possibility of at- 
tendance by any one person. Their suc- 
cessful solution will depend upon whether 
102r 
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in the entire discussion and in all the 
plans that may grow out of the discus- 
sion there shall be recognized as the first 
and most important thing that upon 
which the Honorary President of the 
Conference laid such stress, the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom:of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. With all the relief of suffering, 
in all the training of the intellect, in all 


the betterment of social, civil, political - 


conditions, there must be above all else 
the vision of the wondrous grace of the 
Savior—that is, to make new the inward 
life as the essential to the outward life. 
That this will be true we believe, but its 
completeness will depend upon its recog- 
nition, not merely now, but after the 
Conference. 

There is occasion for great gratitude 
for what has been done. We give else- 
where a summary of the results achieved. 
It is cause for thankfulness that so large 
a gathering bears witness to the wide- 
spread and deep-seated interest in the 
~great work. Few, if any, can now be- 
little it. Foreign missions, as a co-ordinate 
branch of the work of the Church, have 
gained their position,and this Ecumenical 
Conference, representing as it does wide- 
ly separated lands and very divergent 
types, will be a mighty element in the 
future of the work. Its discussions will 
help to solve problems, its fellowship will 
promote sympathy, its enthusiasm will 
stimulate energy; may its devotion 
strengthen consecration. 


a 
The Trust Question. 


As the beginning of the national cam- 
paign draws near, a dense fog still ob- 
scures in the public mind what is called 
the problem of the trusts. Indeed, the 
arguments of the partisan press,. shaped 
by the demands of politics rather than 
by an impartial study of actual condi- 
tions, tend to cause or confirm delusions 
as to the merits of this question, so that 
it becomes more difficult for many to see 
in a clear light the facts and the princi- 
ples involved. The published comments 
upon recent disclosures as to the profits 
of the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
alleged influence of certain trusts in 
shaping legislation for Porto Rico, show 
how partisan advantage is sought with a 
bold disregard for facts that are within 
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the reach of all. Prominent journals 
asserted, with all the emphasis that car- 
icatures and broad headlines could give, 
that in obedience to the commands of 
the Sugar Trust and the Tobacco Trust, 
the Republicans of the Ways and Means 
Committee substituted a tariff for free 
trade in the bill relating to Porto Rico. 
This was repeated day after day in Con- 
gress by men who knew better ; and it has 
now become a*walued asset of the Dem- 
ocratic party for use in the campaign. It 
will be accepted by. the Democratic 
masses as solemn and important truth, 
altho Democratic journalists and Con- . 
gressmen must know that free trade, in- 
stead of a tariff, would serve the inter- 
ests of the Sugar Trust and the Tobacco 
Trust, because unrefined sugar and leaf 
tobacco are their raw materials. If the 
importation of sugar and tobacco from 
the island had really been a matter of any 
consequence to. them, they would have 
exerted their influence against any tariff 
whatever. But we suppose that the at- 
titude of the American Sugar Refining 
Company and the American Tobacco 
Company was one of _ indifference. 
Throughout the campaign, however, vot- 
ters will be urged to believe that’ these 
corporations caused the enactment of a 
tariff on trade with Porto Rico, to raise 
the cost of their raw materials! 

The Carnegie Steel Company is not a 
trust or combination, and never was one; 
but it is called a trust by newspapers and 
men in public life who have plenty of 
proof to the contrary. It is now the 
greatest organization of its kind in the 
world, and it is not surprising that its 
profits last year, during the unprece- 
dented demand for steel at almost any 
price, were $21,000,000. Its capital 
stock, held by a few men, was $25,000,- 
000, altho the value of its numerous prop- 
erties was probably six times that sum. 
Under its new charter the capital is*$160,- 
000,000, and good authorities say that its 
vast holdings—mines, ships, a harbor, a 
railroad 153 miles long, coal lands, coke 
ovens, great steel factories, etc.—could 
not be duplicated for less than that, to 
say nothing of the asset called good will. 
But an ordinarily conservative journal 
in New York asserted that this company 
should he “content with 10 per cent, 
vrofit”” on its nominal capital of only 
$25,000,000—or $2,500,000 a year—say- 











. ing also that the way to “ make such com- 
- panies content” with such a -dividend 


was to “ take off the protective tariff du- 
ties that enable them to keep up prices.” 
Whereupon Dr. Heber Newton was led 
to attack the company in a public address, 
using words which permitted the infer- 
ence that part of even the merely nominal 
capital of $25,000,000 was “ water,” and 
asserting that the organization was “ ask- 
ing the State to tax the whole nation, un- 
der the guise of a tariff,” for the enrich- 
ment of itself. Thus are the people mis- 
led. The profit of $21,000,000 was prob- 
ably about 15 per cent. on an appraised 
value of the entire plant, or only ro per 
cent. on Mr. Carnegie’s estimate of its 
market value in prosperous times. In 
past years the company’s prices had been 
upheld by the tariff, but in 1899 the du- 
ties could have been of scarcely any serv- 
ice, owing to the great demand and the 
uniformity of high prices the world over. 
Who.-told Dr. Newton that the company 
after making a profit of $21,000,000 was 
“asking the State to tax the whole na- 
tion” for its benefit? We have not heard 
of this request. It is upon the basis af- 
forded by such attacks and assertions that 
the Carnegie Companyis called “a greedy 
trust;” and thousands of men, failing to 
discriminate between worthy. corpora- 
tions and speculative combinations which 
abuse corporate privileges, become more 
befogged concerning a question of great 
importance. 

The recent speculative raid upon the 
shares of the incorporated combinations 
in the steel industry has excited much 
indignation. It appears to have been the 
purpose of men having influence in the 
management of the American Steel and 
Wire Company to take advantage on the 
Stock Exchange, for their own profit, of 
the foreseen closing of twelve of the 
company’s mills and the accompanying 
utterance of depressing predictions about 
the steel trade. Very heavy sales of 
shares were made by some one; then 
came the closing of the mills and the de- 
spondent talk about overproduction and 
a reduction of prices; there followed a 
serious decline in securities, and we sup- 
pose the harvest has been. or will be 
reaped by the covering of “ short ” sales 
for the fall. Undoubtedly this has been 
stock-jobbing of an unusually bad kind, 
and there is a conviction that the mana- 
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gers of a great property have been false 
to their trust. It does not follow that all 
‘such companies should be destroyed, 
even if party platforms call for the “ de- 
struction” of,them. All the organiza- 
tions commonly known as trusts are now 
corporations, lawfully chartered. We 
should be much worse off if the corpora- 
tions should be blotted out. How are 
conscienceless speculators to be prevented 
from getting control of any of them? 
Social ostracism has been suggested, but 
this corrective or remedy has not yet been 
tested. The millionaire speculators 
would laugh at it. Restraint and protec- 
tion should be sought in the amendment 
of corporation statutes; capitalization 
and methods should be subjected to new 
restrictions; thorough publicity should 
be required by law. Along these lines, 
and by the creation of intelligent and ex- 
acting public opinion, much progress may 
be made toward the effective regulation 
of the great industrial corporations,- 
which we cannot afford to destroy, but 
which should be forced to serve public 
interests, under honest management and 
with due regard for the rights of all. 


& 
The Pleasures of the Poor. 


A wIsE professor has just pointed out 
that next to valor people most admire in 
their fellow beings good fellowship, con- 
viviality and festivity. We need not re- 
peat his argument that the faculty of play 
and enjoyment provides one of the most 
powerful forces in human nature. Study 
a man’s pleasures and the half of-him is 
known. 

The advance sheets: of the Report of 
the University Settlement Society of 
New York City for 1899 contain a num- 
ber of striking studies of the pleasures 
of the poor people in the neighborhood. 
We can only touch upon some of the 
points brought out, but we vouch from 
personal knowledge that what is said in 
these little essays is absolutely true. 

The children, of course, cannot afford 
pleasures that cost money. They have to 
be content with playing on the street. To 
them the crowded thoroughfare is a re- 
lief from the more crowded and ill-smell- 
ing tenements. “Shinny,” “tag,” 
“ prisoner’s den,” “ hide and seek,” hoop, 
marbles and tops, with an occasional rat- 
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tle of dice at “craps,” furnish the prin- 
cipal games, while roller-skating on one 
skate, lighting bonfires and dancing to 
the trilling tunes of the hurdy-gurdy are 
“great fun.” Costly speedways and 
well-kept parks in the fashionable dis- 
tricts are provided at great expense from 
the city’s purse, but the much more valu- 
able “ park and playground ” movement 
for the poor has as yet gained little head- 
way except in the endeavors of a few 
far-seeing and devoted philanthropists. 

As the children get older it will sur- 
prise many to learn that the candy-store 
becomes a prevailing social center. There 
are a great number of these in the 
slums, and they are fitted up with private 
rooms where clubs can have their meet- 
ings. The counter, extending along the 
length of the store, covered with cheap 
candies, cigars and always a soda-water 
fountain, makes up the complete furni- 
ture. Usually the proprietor lives -with 
his family in the rear of the store. The 
environment is anything but good, and 
the stores are direct feeders to the sa- 
loon, for they soon become “ too slow.” 

For grown up people in a great city 
like New York, theatres, music halls, 
saloons, billiard rooms, bowling alleys, 
shooting galleries, museums, nickel-in- 
the-slot rooms and houses of prostitu- 
tion furnish the must usual modes of en- 
joyment.: These cost a good deal, but the 
people find means to pay for them often 
and regularly. At present most of the 
plays have degenerated into cheap va- 
riety, except in the Hebrew theaters, 
where good religious and historical plays 
can still be witnessed. Time was, and 
not so very far back, when the spectacu- 
lar melodrama, lurid, coarse-grained, vul- 
gar and silly at times, but always essen- 
tially sound in its ethical teachings, was 
most popular. Then the hero always 
conquered in the end; the villain was 
always hissed; and the audience ap- 
plauded at the sentiment rather than the 
art; while, in the uptown theaters, no 
matter how bad the sentiment is, if it is 
acted artistically, all is acceptable. The 
variety show as at present is really be- 
low the thoughts and feelings of the au- 
dience; and the only parts of the per- 
formance that now represent genuine 
sentiment are the songs; nor are all of 
these connected with “ home,” “ mother ” 
and “ repenting prodigals,” 
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The museums and the stores set about 
with nickel-in-the-slot machines have 
also a very large suffrage. These are 
“ fakes ” of the very worst kind, and the 
flaming and suggestive signs upon the 
exterior of the buildings which give 
promise of weird freaks and terrible hor- 
rors, are lies. They are patronized only 
by out-of-town curiosity-seekers and ru- 
ral “ Reubens.”’ 

The theaters are noble in comparison 
with the music halls. In the latter the 
admission is free, but the prices of drinks 
are so high that the cost of the perform- 
ance—which is tawdry to the last de- 
gree—is easily paid. It is these and the 
saloons which have the largest patronage 
in the slums of this. city. The saloons 
vary from those well-lighted, embellished 
with large, handsome bars and inviting 
buffet lunches, to those where the beer- 
glasses are large, the bars plain, and 
where the “ bouncing” process is often 
resorted to. Some of these saloons aim 
to attract by their free lunch; in fact, 
the working man can in some’ places get 
a very good lunch with beer for five or 
ten cents. At the best saloons one may 
sit down at one of the many tables in 
good air and a fairly clean room, read the 
papers, chat with the men who come in, 
and get good beer. The fun is sponta- 
neous, the behavior of the men good, and 
everything runs along smoothly (Query: 
What is the difference between such a 
poor man’s saloon and an uptown club?) 
The saloon is made to satisfy two crav- 
ings of man; one the social instinct, and 
the other the desire for stimulants. This 
twofold attraction is too often lost sight 
of by zealous reformers. 

Of public halls in a city like New York 
there are a good many. These are 
rented at twenty-five dollars or more a 
night, and are used for weddings, dances, 
balls and other public functions. The 


girls who go to these dances, and one 


may expect to be invited several times a 
week, are from fourteen to twenty-five 
years old, and the men are older. The 
large dances, which seven or eight hun- 
dred persons attend, are generally demor- 
alizing, for liquor is sold, and after mid- 
night the men are apt to get “ full.” In 
fact, the bar is an adjunct to almost all 
forms of pleasure for those who live in 
the tenement sections of a city; and it 
really excited some wonder a while ago 











when the Central Federated Union 
moved to the University Settlement So- 
ciety building, because no beer could be 
obtained there during the Sunday after- 
noon sessions. 

There is nothing to say of the billiard 
rooms and bowling alleys and the houses 
of prostitution, except that the latter are 
too horrible to discuss. Those most qual- 
ified say they lie at the bottom of- the 
whole social problem. 

We have not spoken here of boys’, 
men’s, girls’ and women’s clubs or the 
many pleasures for the poor furnished by 
charities and philanthropic associations, 
for these enjoyments are superimposed 
from outside and are not the result of 
the spontaneous demand of the people 
themselves. 

On the whole, then, the pleasures of 
the poor are probably much more debas- 
ing than elevating, yet they appeal to the 
more elemental feelings of men, and are 
in some respects truer to the right kind 
of .ethics than the decadent and some- 
what age-end pleasures of many of our 
aristocratic degenerates. The Univer- 
sity Settlement is to be congratulated on 
this most creditable report. 

& 


The “Simple” Office. 


WE are sorry that ex-President Cleve- 


land did not accept the invitation to be 


present at the opening sessions of the 
great Missionary Conference. That he 
is in sympathy with its purpose there can 
be no question. But the presence of Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Roose- 
velt speaking from the same platform, 
one President that is, one that has been, 
and one that is to be, made it an occa- 
sion to be long memorable with those 
who saw and heard them. The cause of 
Christianity which brought them and the 
mighty multitude that heard them to- 
gether. has not lost its hold on the heart 
of the people. 

Ex-President Harrison never fails to 
make a good speech. “I am always 
proud of him when he gets on his hind 
legs,” once remarked his Private Secre- 
tary during his term of office. In his ad- 
dress last Saturday night his apprecia- 
tion of the cause of missions was as pro- 
found as his references to currerit events 
Were amusing. One of the latter called 
forth inextinguishable laughter, that in 
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which he said, addressing Mr. McKin- 
ley, that some one had lately spoken of 
the duties of the Presidency as “ sim- 
ple,” while both of them knew that they 
are arduous and exacting. It was evi- 
dent that none:of those present accepted 
the hasty conclusion which Admiral 
Dewey had drawn after having just read 
the Constitution. 

The President and the ex-President 
are right, and the Admiral is wrong. 
Even were the duties of the President 
purely executive, they would be very 
onerous. But the man who, under the 
Constitution, has not only to execute the’ 
laws of Congress, but is also required to 
formulate the national policy on all im- 
portant subjects, and present it with his 
recommendation to Congress, and whose 
duty it is to draw up all treaties with for- 
eign Powers, has. no sinecure. These 
legitimate and required labors of the 
President might well weigh down even 
the ablest conscientious occupant of the 
chair. 

These duties should not, therefore, be 
made any more onerous than they need 
be. The Constitution requires the Pres- 
ident to appoint certain officers. These 
officers have had, in times past, such 
enormous power of patronage, that the 
strife to secure places has beset the suc- 
cessive Presidents and occupied the most 
of their time. The most ignoble picture 
of President Lincoln is that presented in 
the late biography of Charles Francis 
Adams by his grandson of the same 
name. Only once did Mr. Adams see 
Mr. Lincoln, when he called to present 
his thanks for the appointment as Min- 
ister to the Court of Saint James. Mr. 
Lincoln, who seemed not at all at ease in 
his new position, told him that he had had 
nothing to do with his appointment, and 
that his thanks were due rather to Mr. 
Seward, who had selected him; and then, 
without a word as to his duties as Min- 
ister, he broke out with the announce- 
ment that he had just decided on the se- 
lection of the man to fill a certain Chi- 
cago office. Mr. Lincoln was so bur- 
dened with the appeals for office that he 
had not yet found any time to consider 
the foreign policy of the country. Per- 
haps Mr. Adams would not have thought 
so ill of his President if he had remem- 
bered that as yet the country had hardly 
grown to have a foreign policy. 
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So we hold with President Harrison 
that the duties of a President of the 
United States are onerous, too onerous 
to be lightly assumed, and especially too 
onerous in their proper performance to 
be made more burdensome by compelling 
the President to be the’arbiter of conflict- 
ing claims in the dispensation of patron- 
age. The great weakness of our admin- 
‘istration is found in its civil service. It 
is the cohesive power of public plunder 
that most assaults the State. It is the of- 
fices that. can be given away that makes 
politics corrupt. The partisanship of 
parties is founded less on principles than 
on offices. We regretted the extent of 
the relaxation of the rules for the protec- 
tion of the civil service which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley made early in his term, and we 
hope that he will follow the example set 
by Mr. Cleveland, and before his term 
ends provide such extension of these 
rules as shall grant more relief to his suc- 
cessor, by making the pressure upon him 
for office less severe. The office of Pres- 
ident of the United States is the highest 
in the world offered to the gift of the peo- 
ple; its duties are the most responsible 
and burdensome; the national and in- 
ternational questions to be decided by 
him are of the most immense importance. 
The President should relieve himself 
and be relieved of the petty concerns of 
personal and partisan rivalry for spoils, 
and should be enabled to give his concern 
to affairs of State. These he will find 
to be no “ simple” problems. 


& 


The Advent of Animals in 
Fiction. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krpwinc’s “ Jungle 
Books ” have led the wild animals into 
the field of literature not heretofore their 
habitat. We need not choose the thank- 
less task of trying to find out just how 


far Mr. Kipling’s departure went along 


the road of originality and just how 
much he is indebted to this or that writer, 
ancient or modern, for his clever use of 
beast life in fiction. Nor is it particu- 
larly interesting to speculate as to what 
may be the largest result of the fashion 
he seems to have put in vogue. We need 
not even care whether the vogue is really 
due to his influence, or whether he him- 
self is but a manifestation of a deep 
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change going on in the popular feelin 
and taste. $ 

One thing cannot be hidden from the 
clear-eyed ‘observer—namely, that we 
are in the midst of transitional influences, 
and that the world’s vision is rapidly 
turning away from its wonted “ circle of 
the hills” to a fresh area bounded by a 
new horizon. Of course, it would be 
preposterous to imagine that, because 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son, Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, Mr. F. 
T. Bullen and others have made success- 
ful fiction with animals as the dramatis 
personae, therefore the fiction of the fu- 
ture is to be based upon animal instead 
of human life. The strongér probability is 
that we shall have this string twanged by 
all grades of performers to the effect that 
we shall wish all the wild animals as dead 
as Wahb the Grizzly. What we have to 
be thankful for is that the first few of 
our writers to give us the comedy and 
tragedy of dumb-beast experience have 
been competent, and that genius has had 
the first innings. 

It is not to the point here to review any 
of the books in this new field of fiction. 
The whiff of freshness in the nature of 
things cannot become a steady breeze. 
More “Jungle Books” would be too 
many, an increase of biographies like 
that of Wahb the Grizzly would lead to 
monotony. There is, however, a practi- 
cally inexhaustible source of freshness to 
literature in the region invaded by Mr. 
Seton-Thompson. It is simply a new 
domain with something more in it than 
“Wild Animals I Have Seen” and 
“ Biography of a Grizzly.” What Thor- 
eau did for nature from the mere in- 
quirer’s point of view, our new author 
may accomplish from the artist’s wider 
platform. The dramatic strain in ani- 
mal life has heretofore been neglected. 
Almost numberless observers and note- 
takers have been reporting facts in de- 
tail ; poets have sung the beauties of birds 
and flowers ; essayists have spun fine webs 
of delicate prose about countless phases 
of hatural history ; romancers have, from 
the first dawn of civilization, been busy 
with wonderful stories of miracles done 
by birds and beasts; but the actual melo- 
dramas, tragedies, comedies and farces 
enacted in the jungle, on the prairie and 
amid the mountain’s rocky folds have 
just been-approached for the first time. 
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It is easy to see that there is going to 
be an unseemly scramble by alert hacks 
to profit in a small way by the popularity 
of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s delightful dis- 
covery. Publishers will have their pick 
and choice of manuscripts by the barrow- 
load. There will be biographies of deer, 
moose, antelope, wild turkey, eagle, tom- 
tit, rattlesnake, opossum, skunk, jack- 
rabbit, turtle, butterfly, mole, cricket, 
earthworm, sand-fiddler, whale, pom- 
pano, sun-perch, eel—but breath will not 
last to enumerate them! In fact, there 
are the monkeys and gorillas with a good 
right to first place. Moreover, taking 
the hint from “ Picciola,” and from Mr. 
Kipling’s stories of inanimate things, 
why shall not some two or three hundred 
clever writers find employment making 
up biographies of plants? There are the 
eglantine, the cypripedium, the potato, 
the orange, the pumpkin, the dandelion, 
the oak—lo! what a field. 

After all it is the freshness that counts. 
Perhaps freshness itself is but another 
word for genius. The mob in a_gold- 
field cannot dim the splendor of the 
metal ; but genius can transmuteeven gold. 
Imitators will “ flood the markets ” with 
animal stories; but here and there a 
divinely gifted writer will strike a fresh 
note and tell a new tale. Nature has 
millions of unexplored nooks for the de- 
light of man’s imagination. It is prob; 
ably well that discovery is slow, and that 
each. burst of surprise caused by what 
genius now and again exposes to the pop- 
ular view gives a season of profitable ac- 
tivity to mediocre minds. Mr. Seton- 
Thompson has opened a rich vein, he has 
given us some beautiful, new and fra- 
grant glimpses of a charming world. Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts occupies a claim 
of his own in the same field. The move- 
ment suggested by these enthusiastic and 
magnetic writers carries us far. beyond 
what the “‘ Jungle Books” wete pro- 
phetic of, and gives us a peep into a uni- 
verse which, altho it may be both delusive 
and elusive, has a splendor and purple 
haze of romance quite its own. We sus- 
pect that now and then a lucky and gifted 
adventurer will reach it, while the bones 
of disappointed thousands will bleach 
along the way. 

Doubtless the precious “ cosmic dust ” 
is always somewhere in the air, and when 
the world, “ spinning down the grooves 


of change,” sweeps into a new cloud of it | 
we all breathe it in; but genius alone as- 
similates it and blows it out again in the 
forms of a new and fresh art. One 
thing, however, is for us all, the thrill 
and the glow.of delight in a change of — 
the prospect; the light and the air can 
enter every soul. Unhappily every great 
discoverer must mislead and ruin a horde 
of ambitious imitators; but the world’s 
gain by him is so great that the pitiful 
sacrifice cannot be counted against it. 


& 


Mr. Hepsurn predicts that his Nica- 
ragua Canal bill will be passed on May 
2d.- We -hope he will be disappointed. 
This bill and the report accompanying it 
are a shameful exhibition of bad manners. 
They express a boorish disregard for the 
agreements by which civilized nations 
regulate their intercourse and preserve 
amicable ‘relations; they are virtually an 
insult to a great Power whose friendship 
for us was repeatedly shown during the 
war with Spain; they ignore contemptu- 
ously the deisions, admissions, treaty . 
compacts and policy of the President, 
altho he has been and will continue to be 
the accepted representative of the party 
of which those who made the bill and the 
repcrt claim to be loyal members. More- 
over, Mr: Hepburn and his colleagues re- 
fuse to wait for the report of a Canal 
Commission created by Congress and 
now engaged in an exhaustive inquiry 
for which $1,000,000 was appropriated. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty had been be- 
fore the public for nearly two weeks 
when the committee’s report, in which it 
was not mentioned, was submitted to the 
House. Action upon that treaty should 
be taken before the passage of any canal 
bill. There is a conflict of opinion as to 
the legal effect of the committee’s recent 
change of certain words relating to for- 
tifications; but Mr. Hepburn himself 
says that the substituted words still per- 
mit fortifications to be erected and used. 
If he is right, the bill would still be a de- 
fiant violation of both the existing treaty 
and the one recently negotiated. The 
nation would be dishonored by the en- 
actment of it at this time. 

& ; 

IT is amusing to see how Senator Vest 
every year repeats his speech on the In- 
dian question, and how it is published 
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and praised every year in the same pa- 
pers. Years ago Senator Vest, as mem- 
ber of the Indian Committee, made a tour 
among the Indians of the Northwest, 
and visited the Flathead reservation, 
where was a large Catholic establish- 
ment, schools, sawmill, clergy, church, 
etc., and where he was well received. 
There was no Government boarding 
school there, and there is not yet. In 
fact, that was the only school of any im- 
portance in that part of the country. 
The Government was very, very slow in 
establishing schools for Indians in Mon- 
tana. The Senator has never been out 
among the Indians since, and every year 
he gets off the same old speech, prefacing 
it with the remark that he is a dyed-in- 
the-wool Protestant of we forget what 
denomination. His praise of that school 
was deserved, tho it was no better than 
others; but that is no reason why the 
Government should continue to support 
private schools of any Church. By the 
way, we must correct a palpable mistake 
in a note last week, where we made the 
appropriation for Indian contract schools 
in 1895 $2,000,000, when it should have 
been $400,000. 


Tue Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina is Mr. Aycock, 
and he makes the following pledge as to 
what he will do if elected. We take it 
from the News and Observer, of Raleigh, 
which reports his address at Winston: 

“Tf you vote for me I want you to do so 
with the distinct understanding that I shall de- 
vote the four years of my official time to up- 
building the public schools of North Carolina. 
I shall endeavor to provide for every white 
child in the State to get an education.” 

It is an admirable promise he makes that 
he will “endeavor to provide for every 
white child in the State to get an educa- 
tion.” But what about the colored chil- 
dren? He will take pains to supply the 
educational wants of two-thirds of the 
children of the State, but will neglect the 
other third; and that other third com- 
prises those who need it quite as much 
as their white brothers and sisters. They 
average poorer, and so have more claims, 
as public education is meant for the poor 
rather than for the rich. It is such ut- 
terances as these that give one the im- 
pression that the Democratic party in the 
South does not desire the education of 


negroes but prefers to keep them in the 
servile condition which belongs to ig- 
norance. 
Wits 
THERE was a woman, Huldah, who 
was a prophetess, and we are told that the 
three daughters of Agabus did prophesy ; 
but who would have suggested that the 
inspiration of any woman reached to the 
composition of one of the chief books of 
the Bible? And yet this is what Pro- 
fessor Harnack, the most learned of Ger- 
man Church historians, suggests. The 
book of Hebrews, he says, could not have 
been written by Paul, nor by Apollos; 
and the most likely person to have writ- 
ten it is Priscilla, in connection with her 
husband, Aquila, who was a person, ap-- 
parently, of less strength and importance 
than she. They were friends of Paul and 
Timothy; they survived Paul; they had 
a church in their house in Rome, to which 
they are likely to have written in their ab- 
sence on their missionary trips; the quiet 
transition from “I” to “we” agrees 
with a dual authorship ; and the fact that 
a woman wrote it would easily explain 
why the epistle lost the name: of its au- 
thor, as there grew up an early prejudice 
against woman teachers, and many’ man- 
uscripts drop her name in three passages 
where it occurs. with or before her hus- 
band’s. Place aux dames, once more. - 


a 


....According to the figures of the 
Cuban census, 246,351 people are put 
down as married, and 131,787 as living 
together by mutual consent without the 
form of marriage. How is this large 
proportion, more than one-third, living 
as if in wedlock, but unmarried, to be 
explained? Who is to blame? If not 
the ecclesiastics, who have had pretty 
absolute control, who? Is it the 
Spanish Government? We have heard 
the most strenuous denials that the scale 
of costs charged by the priests is the 
cause, because each priest is required to 
celebrate marriages without cost to the 
poor. Perhaps it is the free masons, who 
are to blame for pretty nearly everything. 
There are more that can read and write 
than was at first reported, more than a 
fourth of the population. Only a third 
are put down as negroes or of mixed 
blood ; but the standard of color is rather 
liberal, and a little negro blood does nat 
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seem to count. After all there will be 
140,000 voters under the proposed rules, 
and the sooner they get to work voting 
the better. 


....Governor Taylor, of Kentucky, if 
he is the rightful Governor—we know he 
is not the legal Governor—is in New 
York, and it is reported that Governor 
Roosevelt will not heed any requisition 
from Governor Beckham to deliver him 
up for trial on the charge of complicity 
in the murder of Goebel. We do not be- 
lieve that any real evidence could be pre- 
sented against him, while the immense 
reward offered, and the reputation of 
the counsel engaged to work up the 
charge of murder, make one very sus- 
picious of even the most plausible evi- 
dence. Kentucky does not have much 
reputation just now, except for whisky 
and murders and feuds and lynchings. 
We may add that we have also heard the 
boast that there was not an infidel in the 
State. 


....After all, federation in Australia, 
with one central government, is not yet 
assured; and the peril to it comes from 
Joseph Chamberlain. The federal consti- 
tution provides for no appeal from the 
highest Australian court; while Mr. 
Chamberlain insists that appeal shall be 
allowed to the Judicial Committee of the 
British Privy Council. In Canada there 
is such appeal, and it has created great 
dissatisfaction at times. On the other 
hand, if there be no appeal the bond be- 
tween the mother country and Australia 
is very slight. Yet it will be true that the 
slighter the bond the greater the affec- 
tion, and insistence on appeal may hasten 
absolute Australian independence. 


....It is said that the reason why 
Archbishop Walsh remained in Rome 
during the visit of the Queen to Dublin 
was because he was expected to yield 
precedence in public functions to the An- 
glican Archbishop. That was a good 
reason for staying away. Ireland is a 
Catholic country. The elected officials 
are mostly Catholic. There is no estab- 
lished Church. The precedence ought to 
have been given to the Archbishop repre- 
senting the bulk of the population. In 
this country we often put a Catholic bish- 
op or archbishop before a Protestant, 
even when curtesy does not require it, as 
it does in Ireland, 
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....Doubtless Erving Winslow could 
write as severe an article in criticism of 
the United States and of American pol- 


. icy as that which in our issue of this 


week M. Gohier gives our readers in ref- 
erence to France, but it would be impos- 
sible for him :to write it so wittily and 
therefore we should not publish it. 
There is a good side for France, a noble 
side, even tho there are certain deeply 
rooted faults in the training of French- | 
men, which are accountable for conduct 
and policy which the world often cannot 
approve. 


....Dr. Andrews, former President of 
Brown University, and since then Super- 
intendent of the public schools of Chi- 
cago, has after all resigned and accepted 
the office of the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. It will offer him 
a much pleasanter and easier position, 
where he will not have to fight quite as 
much politics, and where he can really 
preside and superintend without a con- 
stant quarrel with a Board of Education 
or Trustees. 


....Our people need not fear that we 
are about to go to war with Turkey, nor 
even that we shall seize the Smyrna cus- 
tom-house. If it is necessary to enforce 
our claim there are other places than 
Smyrna, and other ways of persuading 
the most dilatory of rulers to do his duty. 
But the pressure must be put on, or noth- 
ing will be done, and it will be of no use 
to have a Minister in Constantinople. 
That is why Straus has come back. 


....We are heartily glad that by the 
signature of the Governor of this State 
the bill has become a law which forbids 
discrimination against colored children 
by establishing separate colored schools. 
New York forbids separate colored 
schools, while a dozen States’ forbid 
mixed schools. Which is the better pol- 
icy judged by New Testament standards? 


....According to the law as passed by. 
Congress and signed by the President, 
the name of the island is Porto Rico and 
not Puerto Rico. This may count as a 
merit in favor of the law. 


....President Harper says that in his 
coming visit to Europe he will visit Tol- 
stoi and invite him to visit Chicago. Tol- 
stoi—Chicago—somehow the words do 
not rime, 
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The Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference. 


Tue Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence, to which so many have been look- 
ing forward for months, and for which 
such elaborate preparations have been 
made, opened on Saturday, April 2ist, 
with an attendance far surpassing the 
most enthusiastic expectations of those 
‘in charge. In the morning there was a 
crowded meeting of the General Commit- 
tee acting as hosts of the Conference, to 
which the Executive Committee made its 
report of the action that had been taken. 
Intheafternoon at Carnegie Hall came the 
informal introductions, at which former 
President Harrison, the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Conference, presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Judson Smith, 
Secretary of the American Board, as 
Chairman of the General Committee, 
while responses were made by the Rev. 
R. Wardlaw Thompson, Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, on behalf of 
the British delegation; Dr. Schreiber, on 
the part of the German delegation, and 
Dr. Joseph King, of Australia. Presi- 
dent Harrison spoke in part as follows: 


“The highest conception that has ever en- 
tered the mind of man is that of God and the 
Father of all men—the one blood—the uni- 
versal brotherhood. It was not evolved, but re- 
vealed. The natural man lives to be ministered 
unto—he lays his imposts upon others. He 
buys slaves that they may fan him to sleep, 
bring him the jeweled cup, dance before him 
and die in the arena for his sport. Into such 
a world there came a King, ‘ not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.’ The rough winds 
fanned his sleep; he drank of the mountain 
brook and made not the water wine for him- 
self; would not use his power to stay his own 
hunger, but had compassion on the multitude. 
He called them he had bought with a great 
price‘no more servants, but friends. He en- 
tered the bloody arena alone, and, dying, broke 
_— and brought life and immortality to 
ight. 

“ Here is the perfect altruism; here the true 
appraisal of men. Ornaments of gold and 
gems, silken robes, houses, lands, stocks and 
bonds—these are tare when men are weighed. 
Where else is there a scale so true? Where a 
brotherhood so wide and perfect? Labor is 
made noble—the King credits the smallest serv- 
ice. His values are relative; he takes account 
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of the per cent. when tribute is brought into 
his treasury. No coin of love is base or small 
to him. The widow's mite he sets in his 
crown. Life is sweetened; the poor man be- 
comes of account. Where else is found a 
philosophy of life so sweet and adaptable—a 
philosophy of death so comforting? 

“The men who, like Paul, have gone to 
heathen lands with the message, ‘ We seek not 
yours, but you,’ have been hindered by those 
who, coming after, have reversed the message. 
Rum and other corrupting agencies come in 
with our boasted civilization, and the feeble 
races wither before the hot breath of the white 
man’s vices. 

“The great nations have combined to sup- 
press the slave trade. Is it too much to ask 
that they shall combine to prevent the sale of 
spirits to men who, less than our children, have. 
acquired the habits of self-restraint? If we 
must have ‘ consumers’ let us give them an in- 
nocent diet. Gifts to education are in- 
creasingly munificent. University endowments 
have been swelled by vast single gifts in the 
United States during the last few years. We 
rejoice in this. But may we not hope that in 
the exposition of the greater needs of the edu- 
cational: work in the mission fields to be pre- 
sented to this conference some men of wealth 
may find the suggestion to endow great schools 
in mission lands? It is a great work to in- 
crease the candle power of our educational 
arc lights, but to give to cave dwellers an in- 
candescent may be a better one. 

“Not the least beneficent aspect and influ- 
ence of this great gathering will be found in 
the Christian union that it evidences. The 
value of this is great at home, but tenfold 
greater in the mission field, where ecclesiastical 
divisions suggest diverse prophets. . .. 
During the Atlanta campaign of our Civil War 
the marching and fighting had been largely in 
the brush. Sometimes in an advance the com- 
mander of a regiment could see no more than 
half of his own line, while the supports to his 
right and left were wholly hidden. . To him it 
seeined as if his battalion was making an un- 
supported assault. The extended line, the re- 
serve, were matters of faith. But one day the 
advancing army broke suddenly from the brush 
into a savannah—a long, narrow, natural 
meadow—and the army was revealed. From 
the center, far to the right and left, the dis- 
tinctive corps, division, brigade and regimental 
colors appeared, and associated with each one 
of these was the one flag that made the army 
one. A mighty spontaneous cheer burst from 
the whole line, and every soldier tightened his 
grip upon his rifle and quickened his step. 
What the savannah did for that army this 
world’s conference of missions should do for 
the Church.” 


Dr. Judson Smith reviewed the history - 
of the Conference, outlined the plans that 
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had been formed and perfected and ex- 
pressed the hearty interest felt through- 
out this country in the great work repre- 
sented by it. Cordial returns were made 
by Dr. Thompson and the others. The 
building was full, certainly not less than 
3,000 people being present. 

The evening meeting was exceptionally 
fine. It is not often that so many of the 
highest officials of a land meet to do 
honor to such a cause as that of foreign 
missions. Applications for tickets were 
simply beyond all power of the commit- 
tees in charge to fill, and hundreds of peo- 
ple were turned away from the doors be- 
cause the absolute limits of the hall, un- 
der the rigid and wise rules of the fire 
department, had been reached. It was a 
brilliant assembly. Every seat was full; 
the boxes were crowded even beyond 
their ordinary capacity and, so far as 
legitimate, there were persons in the 
aisles. The press of the country was 
represented to a surprising degree. The 
committee in charge were obliged to say 
to scores of applications that there were 
absolutely, no more tickets available, 
while many who did apply were com- 
pelled to be content with less of accom- 
modation than all would have been glad 
to give. With all this there was the ut- 
most of cordiality and recognition of the 
difficulties in the situation. Promptly 
after eight o’clock President McKinley 
entered on the arm of Morris K. Jesup, 
President of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, who presided. Then came 
former President Harrison, Governor 
Roosevelt, and a large number of men 
high in position in national and civic mat- 
ters. Dr. Arthur J. Brown, as Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements for 
that particular meeting, introduced Mr. 
Jesup as Chairman. Prayer was then 
offered by Bishop Henry C. Potter, of 
the diocese of New York, the entire audi- 
ence joining at the close in the Lord’s 
Prayer in most impressive form. Mr. 
Jesup in a few well chosen remarks pre- 
sented President McKinley, who received 
a most enthusiastic ovation from the au- 
dience. His address was brief but cor- 
dial and well chosen, after which the au- 
dience joined in the singing of “My 
Country, "Tis of. Thee,” the effect of 
which was most inspiring.’ It seemed 
as if every one of the fully four thousand 
people who packed the hall was singing, 
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and cornet and organ were fairly si- 
lenced. Following President McKinley 
came Governor Roosevelt, and if the Gov- 
ernor ever had any doubt of his popu- 
larity that certainly would have been dis- 
pelled. In his address he admitted that 
he did not know very much of foreign 
missions at close hand, but he had seen 
something of home missions, and he out- 
lined with peculiar vividness an experi- 
ence that he himself had had on the West- 
ern plains in the effort to raise the In- 
dians to a truer conception of Christian 
civic duties. He paid a cordial tribute to 
General Harrison, under whose com- 
mands he had labored. Then General 
Harrison was introduced to resSpond in 
behalf of the Conference to these: words 
of welcome. It was a genial, kindly and 
dignified and at times eloquent address, 
as he playfully referred to Governor 
Roosevelt’s service under his Administra- 
tion; congratulated the President on be- 
ing willing to leave for a time the duties 
that “ had been recently described as so 
‘ simple,’” a reference to Admiral Dewey, 
which raised a laugh over the entire audi- 
ence, and then passing from that form 
dwelt with intense earnestness and strong 
feeling upon the grandeur of the work 
that had been committed to the Church 
of Christ for its mission in the world. 
Following upon his address the audience 
joined in one verse of “ All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name,” and was dis- 
missed by the benediction by Dr. Judson 
Smith. _ 

On Monday the regular work of the 
Conference commenced. In the morning 
there were strong papers by President 
Augustus H. Strong, of Rochester Semi- 
nary; by the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, of 
the China Inland Mission, and Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. So numerous had 
been the applications for tickets that an 
alternate meeting was arranged for the 
Central Presbyterian Church on the same 
topic and at the same hour, at which Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago; the Rev. 
Henry T. Chapman, of England; Dr. 
Paul de Schweinitz, of the Moravian 
Church, and Dr. Henry C. Mabie, of the. 
Baptist. Foreign Missionary | Society, 
spoke. In the afternoon there was a 
séries of meetings, at which the different 
missionaries presented the situation and 
the claims of the different fields in differ- 
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ent churches; and in the evening there 
were addresses reviewing the century in 
Carnegie Hall by Mr. Eugene Stock, of 
the Church Missionary: Society of Eng- 
land; Dr. James S. Dennis, author of 
“Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress,” and Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, of The 
Missionary Review of the World, well 
known for his special interest in foreign 
missions. An alternate meeting at the 
same time in the Central Presbyterian 
Church was addressed by Dr. R. Ward- 
law Thompson, of London; Dr. John G. 
Paton, of the New Hebrides, and Presi- 
dent John Henry Barrows, of Oberlin. 
In many respects the most significant of 
all these addresses was that by Dr. Den- 
nis, a full summary of which is appended. 
We give the addresses of President Mc- 
Kinley and ex-President Harrison. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY. 


“ Words of welcome are unnecessary here. 
This representative gathering, this earnest and 
sympathetic assemblage, presided over by. one 
of America’s most illustrious statesmen and 
citizens, General Harrison, is your true and 
best welcome. It attests the profound pleasure 
and satisfaction which all of us feel that the 
representatives of more than two hundred so- 
cieties engaged in the work of foreign missions, 
in every part of the globe, are guests within 
our gates. To them are extended the hospi- 
tality of our homes and the devotion of our 
hearts in acknowledgment and encouragement 
of their faithfulness and unselfishness in a 
great movement for uplifting the races of men, 


teaching them the truth of the common father- , 


hood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 
showing that if we are not our brothers’ keep- 
ers we can be our brothers’ helpers. 

“The story of the Christian missions is one 
of thrilling interest and marvelous results. 
The sacrifices of the missionaries for their 
fellow men constitute one of the most glorious 
pages of the world’s history. The missionary, 
of whatever church or ecclesiastical body, who 
devotes his life to the service of the Master and 
of man, carrying the torch of truth and enlight- 
enment, deserves the gratitude and the homage 
of mankind. The noble, self-effacing, willing 
ministers of peace and goodwill should be 
classed with the world’s heroes. Wielding the 
sword of the spirit, they have conquered igno- 
rance and prejudice. They have been the pio- 
neers of civilization. They have illumined the 
darkness of idolatry and superstition with the 
light of intelligence and truth. They have 
been messengers. of righteousness and love. 
They have braved disease and danger and 
death, and in their exile have suffered un- 
speakable hardships, but their noble spirits 
have never wavered. They count their labor 
no sacrifice. ‘ Away with the word in such a 
view and with such a thought,’ says David 
Livingstone. ‘It is emphatically no, sacrifice; 
say, rather, it is a privilege.’ They furnish us 
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examples of forbearance and fortitude, of pa- 
tience and unyielding purpose, and of a spirit 
which triumphs not by the force of might, but 
by the majesty of right. They are placing in 
the hands of their brothers, less fortunate than 
themselves, the keys which unlock the treas- 
ures of knowledge and open the mind to noble 
aspirations for better conditions. Education is 
one of the indispensable steps of mission’ en- 
terprise, and in some form must precede all 
successful work. 

“ The labors of missionaries, always difficult 
and trying, are no longer perilous, as in for- 
mer times. In some quarters indifference and 
opposition have given place to aid and co-oper- 
ation. A hundred years ago many of the fields 
were closed to missionary effort. Now almost 
everywhere is the open door, and only the map 
of the world now marks the extent of their 
thought and action. 

“Who can estimate their value to the prog- 
ress of the nations? Their contribution to the 
onward and upward march of humanity is be- 
yond all calculation. They have inculcated in- 
dustry and taught’ the various trades. They 
have promoted concord and amity and brought 
nations closer together. They have made men 
better. They have increased the regard for 
home, have strengthened the sacred ties of fam- 
ily, have made the community well ordered, 
and their work has been a potent influence in 
the development of law and the establishment 
of government. 

“May this great meeting rekindle the spirit 
of missionary ardor and enthusiasm ‘to go 
teach all nations;’ may the field never lack ‘a 
succession of heralds who shall carry on the 
task—the continuous proclamation of his Gos- 
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EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON’S ADDRESS. 


Following Governor Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress, in which he spoke especially of 
missionary work which he had seen in 
Dakota, ex-President Harrison said in 
part: 

“T felt that it would have been more appro- 
priate if some of these distinguished foreign 
gentlemen had been assigned the pleasing duty 
of acknowledging the generous and kindly wel- 
come brought by the President of the United 
States and by Governor Roosevelt to this great 
conference. It seemed to me an occasion when 
one of these foreign gentlemen might have im- 
proved the opportunity to say some very com- 
plimentary things about the United States. 
{Laughter.] It would not be appropriate for 
me to indulge in that kind of a remark. Until 
recently there seems to have been an opinion 
abroad that as a nation we were given to talk- 
ing a good deal about ourselves.. [Laughter.] 
There seems to be an impression that among 
the virtues in the American character there was 
not lacking that trait of self-appreciation which 
some indiscriminating persons are pleased to 
call brag. [Laughter.] 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: In your behalf as 
delegates who have come from far and near to 
this conference, I return to the President of the 
United States hearty thanks for his presence 
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here to-night. Perhaps some of our foreign 
guests are accustomed to the display of regalia 
and the sound of trumpets upon the appearance 
of their chief exccutives at a public function. 
To the people of this country can there be any- 
thing more grand and majestic than the simple 
presence of an American President here to- 
night? [Applause.] We were quite prepared, 
sir [addressing President McKinley], to hear 
of your desire to be here to-night, because you 
are known by your fellow citizens as a Chris- 
tian gentleman. It is natural that you should 
extend to the delegates your sympathy as one 
who has part with them in the setting up of 
God’s kingdom. But it was kind, sir, that 
your inclinations led you to leave those duties 
which some people have called simple [great 
_laughter], but which duties you and I know 
are arduous and exhausting, and express by 
your presence here your active sympathy for 
the missionary movement. Of course it was 
no trouble for Governor Roosevelt to come 
down from Albany. I think he likes to get 
away from Albany, judging from the usually 
trustworthy accounts of the gentlemen of the 
press, of whom we have many with us to-night. 
He not infrequently comes down from Albany 
for the purpose of having consultations. 
[Laughter.] He availed himself of a few min- 
utes we had together before we came into this 
room to consult me about a certain matter no 
doubt close to his heart, and, when I had given 
him my opinion, he said: ‘ Well, that’s what 
I was going to do anyway, no matter what you 
said.’ [{Laughter.] So I think I was happy 
in having views that coincide with those of the 
Governor. 

“T think you can see the truth as to what he 
has said about missionary work. My observa- 
tion of him has been that he has a passion for 
the truth. The only trouble I ever had with 
him (and you will remember that he has said 
he was once my subordinate) was that he 
wanted to put an end‘to all the evil in the 
world between sunrise and sunset. [Laughter.] 
He wanted to get there quick. I’m perhaps a 
little too conservative and slow, but there is 
nothing to complain of, as we were both aiming 

‘at the same end. I am pleased to have in per- 
son with us to-night such a champion of the 
right as the Governor. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman, these personal greetings 
are delightful to me, coming from these two 
great executive officers,’ but if their personal 
sympathies did not lie along the line of mis- 
sionary endeavor it would be quite in line with 
their offices to come and speak to a great Chris- 
tian assemblage like this one to-night, and aid 
in spreading Christianity throughout the world. 
[Acdionent 

“Tt is in this and out of this sacred Word 
of God that a system has come that makes life 
sweet. It is said that Hohenlohe, the German 
Chancellor, as he looked about over the world, 
said to a body of scholars that it seemed to 
him as if the era had returned when the sauri- 
ans walked about the earth devouring the de- 
fenseless. He was addressing scholars, and he 
no doubt turned to scholars for relief. Oh, 
my friends, not scholarship, not invention, not 
any of these notable and creditable develop- 
ments of our era, but to the Word of God and 
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the life of our Lord Jesus Christ must we turn 
for deliverance and happiness. [Applause.] 

“*Thy neighbor as thyself!’—that great 
second command of our Lord! In that and in 
the power it has attained and shall attain over 
the hearts of men is our deliverance from the 
hand of which Hohenlohe spoke. 

“The Churchsof God is not a revolutionary 
movement. It does not stir up rebellion. It 
does not set up intrigue. These missionaries 
going into foreign lands do not go to disturb 
political conditions; and yet, by the instilling 
of the principles of the Gospel of Christ—that 
God has made of one blood all people, and that 
the heart is the seat of the judge—the world 
is being rejuvenated. This doctrine is winning 
its quiet way through the world, and will yet 
bring the kingdom that is promised. ‘ Thy 
neighbor as thyself!’ Blot out of our consti- 
tution and law all that has been received from 
this Sacred Book, and what would be left to 
bind society together? 

“It is a great thing that this great city, so 
full of activity and stir, has been so moved as 
to present to the conference this assemblage. 
May the Lord God, in whose hands are the 
hearts of all men, keep you, Mr. President and 
Governor Roosevelt, in his peace and love.” 
{Applause.] 

& 


Centennial Missionary 
Statistics. 


THERE is no department of missionary 
information that is so interesting, so per- 
plexing, so apt to be misleading, as the 
statistics of foreign mission work. The 
number of questions that come up as to 
what should be included in them is very 
large; the difficulty of securing accurate | 
returns is very great ; the variety of forms 
in which the returns come in is bewilder- 
ing, and altogether it is scarcely surpris- 
ing that any one should give up the at- 
tempt to formulate complete statements. 
Dr. James S. Dennis, the author of 
“Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress,” has undertaken the task, and has 
pursued it for several years with a pa- 
tience and assiduity and skill that are be- 
yond all praise. He expected to prepare 
his tables in connection with his first vol- 
ume, when it came out two years ago, but 
found it impracticable to make them com- 
plete at that time and again postponed 
them, and now just at the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference he has completed 
a summary which gathers up the results 
of the year in what is certainly the most 
satisfactory staternent that has ever been 
made, and beyond which it seems impos- 
sible to go. , 
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The whole material was presented to 
the Conference at the session on Monday 
evening, April 23d, under the general 
topic of “ Review of the Century.” Dr. 
Dennis commenced with a paper discus- 
sing the various questions to be decided. 
Among them are these: 

1. What is the scope of foreign mis- 
sions? Do they include work for for- 
eigners in home land; work among Prot- 
estant peoples of Europe by British and 
American societies ; work among Roman 
Catholics, etc.? 2. What is a foreign 
missionary society? Are Bible Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Seamen’s Societies, philanthropic spe- 
cialties, etc., to be included? 3. What 
is the relative place and scope to be as- 
signed to Women’s Societies? -Some- 
times they are included in the returns for 
the general society, sometimes not. 4. 
What definitions are to be given to speci- 
fic terms? What is a foreign mission- 
ary? Are the wives of missionaries to be 
included? What is an organized church? 
Who are to be included under the term 
individual communicants, etc. ? 

These are but a few of the difficult 
questions to be solved. Dr. Dennis 
classifies the societies under three heads: 

1. Societies directly engaged in con- 
ducting foreign missions. 2. Societies 
indirectly co-operating or aiding in for- 
eign missions. 3. Societies or institu- 
tions independently engaged in special- 
ized effort in various departments of for- 
eign missions. 

The Women’s Auxiliaries are usually 
included in the returns of the societies to 
which they are connected, exceptions be- 
ing noted; but the income reported rep- 
resents contributiong or expenditures for 
foreign missions only. Work among 
Protestant peoples of Europe is not re- 
garded as foreign missionary work, nor is 
evangelical work among the Roman 
Catholic or Greek Orthodox peoples of 
Europe included in the statistical depart- 
ment. The summaries include the latest 
returns available. Of course they do not 
cover precisely the same months, because 
the different societies have different 
financial and statistical years, and in some 
cases the latest returns were not avail- 
able. The. totals, however, unquestion- 
ably represent a year’s work of foreign 
missions more accurately than any tables 
that have been prepared. That there 
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will be criticism upon them is: inevitable. 
Some will feel aggrieved at omissions; 
others will criticise items included ; -yet 
no one can fail to give credit for the 
great amount of labor, and no one who 
has given intimate study to the question 
can differ seriously from the writer. 
Coming now to the survey of the sum- 
maries we take up first class first, socie- 
ties directly engaged in conducting for- 
eign missions. Of these Dr. Dennis 
notes 249, distributed as follows: United 
States, 49; England, 42; Asia, 29; 
Africa, 28; Australasia and Oceania, 26; 
Germany, 15; Netherlands, 10; Canada, 
8; Sweden, 7; West Indies, 11 ; Scotland, 
7; Ireland and Norway 4 each; Denmark, 
3; France and Switzerland 2 each; Wales 
and Finland 1 each. The total income 
was $17,161,092; England leading off 
with $6,843,031; United States, $5,403,- 
048; Germany, $1,430,151; Scotland, 
$1,280,684. The total number of mis- 
sionaries, including ordained physicians, 
lay missionaries, married women not 
physicians, unmarried women not physi- 
cians, is 13,607, divided as follows: Eng- 
land, 5,136; United States, 4,110; Ger- 
many, 1,515; Scotland, 653. The dif- 
ferent departments are in very much the 
same proportion, tho there are some in- 
teresting points. United States leads in 
the number of physicians, having 274; 
England coming next with 186; Den- 
mark, Finland and the West Indies have 
no physicians, while Wales has no women 
physicians. . The entire number of native 
helpers, including those ordained and un- 
ordained, teachers, etc., is 76,615; Eng- 
land having much the larger proportion—' 
27,795; United States, 16,605 ; Germany, 
6,464; West Indies, 5,574; Australasia, 
4,923. There are 5,233 stations and 25,- 
586 out-stations, or sub-stations, as they 
are termed, in different places. The 
number of organized churches is 10,993, 
English missions having 4,774, United 
States 4,107, Germany 564, West Indies 
558. The total number of communicants 
is reported as 1,289,298; United States 
leading with 421,597; England, 278,548; 
Germany, 154,356; Africa, 132,280; West 
Indies, 102,554. The additions during 
the year, as reported, were 83,895; 
United States, 31,970; England, 20,093; 
West Indies, 6,326; Scotland, 4,179. 
There are 14,940 Sunday schools, with a 
membership of 764,684; United States 
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_ leading with 7,231 schools and 344,385 
members; England comes next with 
2,875 schools and 171,247 members; 
others following are Australasia, 1,921 
schools and 58,241 members. Next come 
the West Indies with 744 schools and 65,- 
138 members. The total gifts of native 
Christians for the extension of the Gos- 
pel and for Christian education and phi- 
lanthropy are $1,833,981 ; the total of na- 
tive Christian community, including be- 
sides communicants non-communicants 
of all ages, most of these items being esti- 
mated, is given as 4,327,283. United 
States missions report 1,257,425; Eng- 
land missions, 1,081,384; West Indies, 
1,005,960; Germany, 357,436. . 

Class second; societies indirectly co-. 
operating or aiding in foreign missions. 
These include the Moravian Church in 
the United States, which sends its con- 
tributions to Germany; the different 
Bible and tract societies, Seamen’s Friend 
Society, Christian Endeavor, Daughters 
of the King, Epworth League, etc., in 
this country. Of these societies there are 
in all 98; England, 30; Asia, 24; United 
States, 16; Scotland, 10; Netherlands 
and Norway, 4 each; Germany, and Aus- 
tralasia, 3 each ; Canada, Ireland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, 1 each. The entire income 
is $1,227,731. The total number of for- 
eign missionaries employed is 1,255; of 
native helpers, 3,216; of stations occu- 
pied, 686 ; of organized churches, 17, with 
25,561 communicants. Most of these 
societies report no organized churches, 
working as/they do through other socie- 
ties. 

Class third ; societies or institutions in- 
dependently engaged in specialized effort 
in various departments of foreign mis- 
sions, includes such enterprises as the 
different missionary colleges, Foreign 
Sunday School Association, International 
Young Men’s Christian Association Com- 
mittee, Student Volunteer Movement, 
etc. The totals reported are 102 socie- 
ties, with an income of $737,297 ; 598 for- 
eign missionaries, 507 native helpers, etc. 
A summary of-all three classes shows 
449 societies, to which might be added 
the Women’s Auxiliary Societies, 88 in 
number, making 537 in all. The income 
is $19,126,120. The foreign missionary 
force is 15,460, including 5,063 ordained 
missionaries; 702 physicians, of whom 
484 are men; 1,470 lay missionaries, not 
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physicians; 3,567 married women, not 
physicians; 3,403 unmarried women, not 
physicians. The total native force is 77,- 
338, of whom 4,053 are ordained. The 
total number of principal stations is 
5.571, and of other stations, 26,247. 
There are 11,039 organized churches, 
with a membership of 1,317,684. The 
number of additions during the. year was 
84,186. There are 15,032 Sunday 
schools, with a membership of 771,928. 
The total native contributions toward 
Christian extension, chiefly, of course, in 
their home fields, were $1,841,757, and 
the entire native Christian community is 
4,414,236. The Women’s Societies are 
120 in number, with an income of $2,500,- 
117; employing 2,251 missionaries, 4,804 
native helpers in 1,532 stations. 

_ Some comments on these: figures are 
required. The returns for organized 
churches are incomplete, many societies 
omitting them, apparently not under- 
standing that the expression refers sim- 
ply to individual church organizations, 
which have regular services, stated 
preaching, duly selected officials, etc. 
The total of communicants represent the 
number of individual church members 
enrolled as participants in the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and is not intended 
to apply in general to baptized persons or 
those in nominal community connection 
with the Christian as distinguished from . 
the various non-Christian communities. 
The total native Christian community 
represents the number in nominal adher- 
ence to Christianity -as the result of evan- 
gelical missions. 

The second part is Educational; sta- 
tistics of elementary academic, medical 
and industrial. These are divided in the 
following classes: Universities and col- 
leges, 93, with 35,414 pupils, of whom 
33,139 are males; theological and train- 
ing schools, 358, with 11,905 pupils, of 
whom 8,347 are males; boarding and | 
high schools. and seminaries, 857, with 
83,148 pupils, 48,851 being males ; indus- 
trial training institutions and classes, 134, 
with 6,309 pupils, 4,622 males; medical 
and nurses’ schools and classes, 63, with 
589 pupils, 370 being males; kindergar- 
tens, 127, with 4,502 pupils, estimated as 
about equally divided between boys and 
girls; elementary or village day schools, 
18,742, with 904,442 pupils, 616,722 be- 
ing males. 
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Twice Proved in the Same 
Place. 


THE only practical tests of the modern 
steel skeleton structure which we recall, 
or, at least, the most important ones, are 
those of the Vanderbilt and the Home 
Life office buildings here and the Horne 
department store in Pittsburg. The 
last named was destroyed three years 
ago, contents and everything combustible 
being reduced to fine ashes, the destruc- 
tion being also furthered by the fall of 
the large roof tank. The skeleton re- 
mained, and was reclothed, but now it 


has gone to destruction anew. The walls. 


(1. e., the coating) were terra cotta; the 
floors were terra cotta, on steel girders. 
The former fire was from “ exposure” 
(1. e., it was external, being communi- 
cated from other buildings); this. one 
was internal, originating on the premises. 
The building was necessarily of an open 
construction, and the light opening 


through it was not protected by wire- 
glass, for that somewhat interferes with 


light and is unattractive in appearance. 
There were no sprinklers. There were 
no thermostats. There were watchmen, 
but the fire was not timid, and did not 
feel embarrassed by their presence. 
There was no water tower. There 
was no salvage corps. There: will be 
some salvage—at least in the walls of 
the “ stove ”—dand they will serve, as he- 
fore, to start with again. 

For the lesson, it seems to be proved 
beyond cavil that the contents—fuel—in 
a department store will burn, as else- 
where; and that the frame of a structural 
steel building will be good, except in case 
of really large fires, to use again. 

& 


A crass of fire companies of which 
little has been heard is the Mutuals. 
Their number in this State has only been 
about a dozen at any time, and now there 
are eight. The eight received $290,252 
premiums in 1899; paid $169,066 losses ; 
had $4,195 of premiums left above their 
incurred losses and an estimated 33% per 
cent. of expenses; wrote $46,608,831 in- 
surance; had $735,976 surplus and not 
quite $80,000,000 insurance in force. 
One-half of the surplus is held by two of 
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the number that do the smallest business. 
One (located in Brooklyn) began four 
years ago; another (out in that remote 
country, Long Island) began at about the 
same time ; a third began in Buffalo, July, 
1897; the other five date back to 1836 
and 1837. The largest of the eight, the 
Dutchess County Mutual, of Poughkeep- 
sie, is about to become a stock company, 
and this example may be expected to 
make an impression upon the rest. A 
year ago a law was passed which (says 
the Report for the present year) “ forbids 
the creation of mutual companies in the 
future and marks the end of a system 
that has survived its usefulness and its 
ability to place safe insurance upon the 
market.” 


& 


DurING 1899 the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
made 112,464 inspection visits, examined 
221,706 boliers and inspected 85,804 
internally as well as externally. There 
were 157,804 defects reported, 12,- 
809 being pronounced dangerous; 779 
boilers were condemned, against 603 in 
1898. From the -beginning the com- 
pany has made nearly a million and a 
half inspection visits, with more than two 
and three-quarter millions of inspections, 
of which over a million were complete in- 
ternal. The summary is: 
Inspection visits made 
Number of boilers inspected. 

Complete internal inspections 

Number of boilers hydrostatically tested 
Number defects discovered 

Number of dangerous defects 

Number of boilers condemned 

To foot these up would not be a-rational . 
treatment, yet the total of loss and mis- 
ery prevented must be large. This sort 
of insurance is of the kind which is able 
to prevent and protect. 


....The Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company, the capital of which is $1,000,- 
000, and its net surplus nearly $1,500,- 
000, has elected Charles A. Shaw as Pres- 
ident to succeed I. Remsen Lane, re- 
signed. Mr. Shaw entered the Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company thirty-four 
years ago, and has been Assistant Secre- 
tary, Secretary, Second Vice-President 
and Vice-President. 


250495143 
232,348 
12,433 











The Raid Upon Industrials. 


Last week saw a considerable and un- 
expected decline in the market values of 
the shares of the great corporations or 
combinations recently formed in the iron 


' and steel industry. These organizations, 


owing to the extraordinary demand for 
iron and steel in all parts of the world, 
have, as a rule, been doing a very profit- 
able business. The recent disclosure of 
the fact that the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany’s profits last year—even upon con- 
tracts that were based on the compara- 
tively low prices of early dates—were 
$21,000,000, with the estimate that those 
of this year would exceed $40,000,000, 
showed that the earnings of any carefully 
organized and well managed company in 
this industry must have been large dur- 
ing the last twelve months, and pointed 
to conditions not less favorable in the im- 
mediate future. It is now recalled that 
even the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, in whose Board of Directors the 
movement for lower values in the share 
market originated, announced to its 
stockholders only a few weeks ago that 
its net profits for the year 1899 had been 
$12,162,529, and that the payment of $2,- 
100,000 in dividends had left a surplus of 


. more than $10,000,000, which is equal to 


25 per cent. on its preferred stock. While 
it was generally known by observing per- 
sons that the prices of iron and steel had 
for more than a year been abnormally 
high, and while those familiar with the 
history and the present condition of the 
industry would have said that eventually 
prices must decline, there was no expec- 
tation that any considerable fall would 
take place in the coming six months. 
Trade reports pointed to no approaching 
change in that direction ; on the contrary, 
they were, as a rule, of an encouraging 
nature. There had been a slight decline 
from the maximum, reached a few weeks 
before the end of last year, but the au- 
thorities were substantially in agreement 
as to the existence of conditions that 
promised stability: Therefore the sharp 
fall in industrial shares, beginning on 
Monday, caused great surprise and some 
consternation. The decline was shown 
first in American Steel and Wire, and it 
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extended rapidly throughout the indus- 
trial list. It was continued on Tuesday, 
and, after some reaction—due chiefly to 
the covering of short contracts—it was ac- 
celerated on Saturday by the announced ~ 
reduction of the selling prices of the Steel 

and Wire Company’s finished products by 

from 20 to 30 per cent. The fall in Steel 

and Wire and Federal Steel common stock 

on the first day was about 7 points. For 

the entire week the decline in Steel and 

Wire common was nearly 12 points, and 

other losses were as follows: Steel and 

Wire preferred, 8; Federal Steel com- 

mon, 8; National Steel, 5 ; National Tube, 

34%4; Republic Steel, 414; Steel Hoop, 

514; Tennessee Coal & Iron, 634 ; Sugar, 

532; Tobacco, 4% ; Consolidated Gas, 6; 

Metropolitan Railway, 8; People’s Gas, 

5. The railroads were affected, the 

Grangers losing nearly 4 points. The 

market was notably active; the sales on 

Monday were 882,000 shares, and the 

total for the week exceeded that of the 

preceding week by’ one-third. 

The fall was started by heavy sales of 
Steel and Wire and other speculative - 
shares, especially those of the great steel 
corporations. These sales appear to have 
been made by persons who controlled the 
policy of the Steel and Wire Company, or 
by their friends, and before night it be- 
came known that the managers of that 
company had abruptly closed twelve of 
its mills, thereby throwing 6,000 men: out 
of work. Accompanying the news of 
this event were the gloomy and “ bear- 
ish” outgivings of John W. Gates, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, and a suc- 
cessful speculator and promoter, who as- 
serted that the industry was suffering 
from overproduction, and predicted an 
approaching sharp reduction of selling 
prices. His opinions and_ assertions, 
while highly satisfactory to any one who 
had unloaded long stock and put out an 
extensive line of short sales, were not 
confirmed and approved by the represent- 
atives of other steel companies who were 
not on the short side of the market; but 
those who had set out to make $1,000,000 
or more by a bear raid on the whole list 
were assisted Friday night by the order 
of the Steel and Wire directors that the 
selling prices of nails, fence wire and 
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similar products of the company’s’ mills 
should be cut down at once. And so the 
market fell again the next morning. 

The incident has suggested in financial 
circles many remarks of a highly uncom- 
plimentary nature concerning Mr. Gates 
and his colleagues ; but we have heard of 
no movement in Wall Street to discour- 
age the promotion and organization of 
great incorporated combinations by men 
of his kind, or to insist upon new restric- 
tions and safeguards with respect to the 
capitalization, management and reports 
of such combinations, in either the listed 
or unlisted departments of the Exchange. 
The incident is an instructive one, but 
many others closely resembling it, and 
not less instructive, have illumined the 
dark corners of speculation in the shares 
of the so-called trusts during the last few 
years. It is unfortunate that the effect of 
such a raid cannot be confined to the class 
of shares and companies in which the at- 
tack is begun. The industrial shares now 
form so large a part of the material for 
trading on the Exchange that when they 
suffer under a severe assault the standard 
securities must suffer with them, at least 
for a time. 

& 


Financial Items. 


Tue Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company announce a semi-an- 
nual installment of 2 per cent. interest on 
the stamped adjustment ‘mortgage bonds, 
payable at the New York office of the 
company May Ist. 


....Argentina exported 66,000,000 


bushels of wheat last year, a quantity” 


greatly exceeding the exports in any one 
of the three years immediately preceding, 
and even those of 1894, which had been 
the largest on record. 


....The Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company (cotton goods), has recently 


declared an extra dividend of 15 per. 


cent., is building a large new mill out of 
its earnings, and has increased the wages 
of its 15,000 employees twice within a 
year. 


....The price paid a few days ago by 
J. Fletcher Shera for a seat on.the Stock 
Exchange, $41,500, was the highest for 
which a seat has ever been sold. High 
water mark has also been reached on the 
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Chicago Board of Trade, where $12,200 
was paid last week for a membership., 


....The report of the post office in 
this city for the quarter ending with 
March shows a remarkable enlargement 
of the volume of business, the increase 
over the figures for last year having been 
14 per cent. for the number of transac- 
tions, and 41% per cent. for the sum or 
value represented by them. 


.... The value of the exports from this 
country in March was $134,313,000, 
which may be compared with $112,620,- 
000 in March, 1898, and $104,559,000 in 
the same month of last year.. The value 
for the nine months of the current fiscal 
year has been $1,053,832,000, the largest 
ever recorded for a similar period. The 
sum for the corresponding months of the 
preceding year was less by $105,000,000. 
The excess of exports over imports for 
the nine months ending with March was 
$412,000,000. 


....Lhe National Bank of Commerce 
is now doing business under the new con- 
ditions resulting from the consolidation 
with it of the National Union Bank. The 
old bank (it was founded in 1839) thus 
enlarged has a capital of $10,000,006 and 
a surplus of about $6,000,000. The chief 
officers are Joseph C. Hendrix, Presi- 


-dent; J. Pierpont Morgan, Vice-Presi- 


dent: Edward O. Leech, Second Vice- 
President; W. C. Duvall, Cashier. The’ 
new Board of Directors includes William 
C. Whitney, Daniel S. Lamont, H. McK. 
Twombly, F. P. Olcott, Frederic Crom- 
well and: Samuel D. Babcock, who were 
directors of the National Union Bank. 
The Bank of Commerce has become the 
Clearing House agent of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company. 


....Dividends announced: : 


American Exchange National Bank, 3% per 
cent., payable May Ist. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were: 





BANKS. 
Commerce .......... 2gtkg | Park .........cseesece. 44646 
Gérman-American ...128 | Phenix ........ ....... 100 
Mechanics’ ,........... 197 | Western... ......s.e0.. 407 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Central .. .....ceseeeee 2125 | Morton ............66 455 
Colonial ....... 325 | Title G’n’tee & Trust, 400 
Guaranty .... .....e00e 625 | Union, .......+-+.e00s 14034 
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Cleanse 
Your Blood 


The thing most desired of a Spring 
Medicine is thorough purification of 
the blood. With this work of 
cleansing going on there is com- 
plete renovation of every part of 
your system. Not only is the cor 
rupt blood made fresh, bright and 
lively, but the stomach also re- 
sponds in better digestion its 
readiness for food at proper times 
gives sharp appetite, the kidneys 
and liver properly perform their 
allotted functions, and there is, in 
short, new brain, nerve, mental and 
digestive strength. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


| WHEN HEALTH 


i is concerned it is false economy to use 
any food but the best. 


LIEBIG 


SY COMPANY'S. EXTRACT Bs 


OF BEEF is ‘he standard. Contains 
no fat nor added gelatine, is all beef, 
the best beef and nothing but beef. 





Vet 8 OR OP et a CD me 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Possesses the peculiar qualities— 
Peculiar to Itself—which accom- 
plish these good thirgs for all 
who take it. An unlimited list of 
wonderful cures proveits mer t,. 


Staple and a Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. | 
All orders mail or telephone, 2451 Cortland mptl 
be elivered FREE in Greater New York. > 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


To their original beauty by 
DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE] Rockwood, 1440 B'way (oth 
CLEANED AND RESTORED | St.), for.one dollar. Daguer- 
reotypes — — — 
COPIES than ‘any other style of picture. 

othe photograph ( copy of daguerreotype ) I am 4) ighted wit i 
feel that T Ee A ave my dear grandmother with me again.’ 
--E. W. P., Washington, D.C, Send stamp for circular. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
tie S meney if it failsto cure. E. W. Greve’s signature is on each 
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pm 5 oy in Crea: pees 
KITSELMAN BROS, Bo: Box 19 198 Ridgeville, 


Pearlinc 


Save time ~ Not dirt 








Best in a a rm in quantity—applied witha cloth—makes no dust— 
does its work quickly , easily and effectively. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS oF + RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 











The jodegec tear 








Y OU can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 
You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others, That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they: may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. | 


Address Macsert#, Pittsburgh, Pa 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, a 





RIS 190 tered to sal Sun ume fo Cher. 

Bours Bp eeemrice Oe caelty taues tareered, June tne 90 
snstoas of Wurope vgtag ofc, Aust other Spring 
= oe jane at Bound te eer Parlics 8g Octs. Nov. 8. 
Arr é. CLARK, 111 BROA sep Loree ORK. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Select escorted > inclusive terms, choice of rates. 
ARIS, OBERAMMERGA 


= rehensive itinerari 
ON PLAY AND INTERNA TIO ONAL CONVENTIONS, 


Bal 8, May 26, June 16, 23, £6 bn July 7, 14, 17, 21, 2, 
August 11, 38, Septe: mber 8. HOARE, ‘ ve de- 
lightful cru ee oe eee NORTH CAPE, ST. PETERS. 


atlantic steamers. H ruary, 1901. 
EUROPEAN TOURIST y Land Crulee, Wenraary. New York 


THE SHOREHATS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Within five minutes’ walk of the Executive Mansion, 
Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St. John’s Church, 
en and European Plans, 
proof, 





Absolutely Fire- 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 





¥ 2 dainty, no light so 
aiaks charming as the 
mellow glow that 

comes from 


CORDOVA 


~se Tig 


<2 Prepared in m color tints 3 

: te hasmonine with sur- 

Toundings in dining 

ro vowing 

bed oom or hall. ay 

everywhere. Made b; 

STANDARD 

| @ OIL CO. 
~ oth mr <7 


a cn 














PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 








onstrated by. comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING'S ‘eenizers 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 


i 3 eae are the most 


FERTILIZER CO., 





ECONOMICAL 


Pawtucket, R. I. 




















WEALTH | 
IN 
SIX 
MONTHS 


Many a man came away from 
Cape Nome, Alaska, in Novem- 
ber, 1899, with a comfortable 
fortune in gold ‘dust, gained by 
one summer's work. d 

You. may do the same in 
1900. It won’t cost you much 
to try, and you have the possi- 
bility of becoming wealthy in 
six months. 

The way to Cape Nome is 
‘via the 


(Great Northern Railway 
To SEATTLE, 


connecting with steamers Dzrect 
to Nome City and all Alaskan 
points. 

Full information mam. sailing dates of 


steamers, rates, etc., FREE, from F, I, 
WHitney, St. Paul, Minn, 
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In The Lake Country 


Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and’ Michi- 
gan there are hundreds of the most charming Summer 
Resorts on the line of the Chicage, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway awaiting the arrival of thousands of tourists 
from the South and East, 


Among ths fist of near by places are 


Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Oco- 
nomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells of Kilbourn, Elk- 
hart and Madison, while a little further off are 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, 


Minnetonka and —— on Lake Superior. 


For pamphlet of 
‘¢ Summer Homes for 1900,’’ 
or Re copy of our handsomely illuetrated Summer book, 


“$I The Lake Country,” 


pis fg nearest ticket agent, or address with four cents in 
pos' 


e, 


GEORGE H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


ece BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprieters. 


CALIFORNIA 


SNNEW ARRANGEMENT 
Broad Vestibuled First-class Sleepers 
Daily between... 
CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


All the best scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada by 
daylight in both directions... 


These cars are carried on the limited 
trains of the — 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


Denver & Rio Grande (scenic route) 
Rio Grande Western and 
Southern Pacific 


L> Chicago Westbound. 
L% San Francisco Eastbound. .8.30 a. m. 


DINING CAR SERVICE THROUGH. 
BUFFET LIBRARY CARS. 
Direct connection to and from Southern California. 


Jobn Sebastian, G. P. A. Chicago. 

















| 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
efiiciont disinfectant a=d purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when mob into the human system for the same cleansing pur- 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it 
is not a drug at all, but simply — the gases and impurities 
“ere present in the sto and intestines and carries them out 

system. 


_ Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
onions and ether odorous vegetables, 

one cones effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 

whine} the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 

It p< a the injurious gases which collect in the stomach oe oie 

pt obee it disinfects the mouth and throat from the peison of 


ts sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
bly the af een te and the most for ~ wed is in Stuart's & 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed ef the finest powdered 
low charcoal, and other harmless Soe tlewaer in tablet form er ‘an 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting | , the 1 
mixed with honey. 
The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much im- 
oved condition of the general health, better complexion, sweeter 
ros blood, and the beauty of it is that no 





liver is 
twenty- 

a patent 

in Stuart’s A 
coal tablets. 


et I bel 
zenges than 


tion, 


t more and better 
bent 


charcoal 

any of the ordinary char- 

Ee a 
PARIS THE CRAWFORD | TOURS: 

_ and pocial parties leave fer or Europe in ip 


PASSION pinay Escorted tours 9 ere Be ie. 

a railway ticke A 
s inducements to clubs "and societies. Tlu ted 
PLAY. itineraries free. 


CRAWFORD @ ¥FL0TD, 


0 Tremont Building, Beston ; 220 Broadwa: 
fon *Shescnnt 8t., Phil elphia ; 621 Marquette 








uilding, Chi 


PARIS ~1900. 
GAZE’S EUROPE 
TOURS “WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 














Accommodation Sure. 





Say whether you wish to go with a party, all aes $225 to 
$800, or ind peng, “<= travel tickets. rite for prin 
matter, FREE by Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. 1844.) 


NEW YORK. 

















ee esas. "Ezra act | 


PLAINE HILL WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. 


Finely situated in a beautiful counter, 619 feet above the sea 
level. If links, neon een oo shing within one mile 
from She box a. A une et. Rates $2 a day; $10 
a week and 8; ‘aolle | rates to families for the season. 
For circulars ¢ and 1 information address. 


SPALDING BROS., Plaine.Hill, Woodstock, Conn. 











New York — : 
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O’Neill’ 
Delegates to the Great Mission Council 


We extend to you a cordial invitation to call and inspect 
our Store and its Mammoth Stocks of New Spring Mer- 
chandise. You will find it one of the most interesting 
places to visit in New York, and we assure you you will 
be cordially welcomed whether you wish to purchase or 


not. 
H. O'NEILL & CO.,, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 










































NY CHURCH wishin ; to dispo ge of seate, either ws OF 
A chairs, please H wishing with F pote NK H.H mer pens or Cut out and save this Card till you want Lamps. 


hairman Building Committee Succaeiion Church, Marshall, TBE BEST KEROSENE OIL LAMPS ARE 


North Caroling, MI LLER L A MPS. 


Perfect Light. Absolutely Safe. Easy to Wick. 
Up to-date. Durable. Delightful to Use. 
All styles for House, Hotel, Club, Church, &c. 


Beautiful Designs for Wedding Gitts. 


If not for sale by Lamp Dealers, we sell them. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO ,} ¥neer;, 


28 & 80 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl. and Barclay. 


GOOD HEALTH for $5.00 [CHINA and GLASS) 
PURIFY YOUR BLOoD|{]). B. 1). B. Bedell & Co. Co. ! 


BEFORE HOT WEATHER are showing an unusually fine assortment 





































































































THE ROBINSON VAPOR BATH CABINET | § jo Cua Rich Cut Glass } 
ee eed ak. tee GULE paneer Bevee Retin Rock Crystal and } 
Cabinet made. Get no other. Gold Decorate d Glass 
$2.00 BOOK FREE “Geman nay Orie | § Richly Decorated Plates % 
% Bouillons and Teas 
ARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
<a your address on postal card and we will forward you ; SPECIALTIES for WEDDINGS 

valuable information. ‘ 




















WE WANT GOOD AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
Robinson Thermal Bath'C0.,’rox'evo, onic, 
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~~ COOK’S 


|! Flaked Rice. 


A NEW FOOD. 
More Nourishing Than Beef and Needs no Cooking. 





One Minute from Package to Plate. 


THE WEAKEST STOMACH can digest it. 
It satisfies THE STRONGEST APPETITE. 





Ideal food the whole year through. 


Every grain perfect. 


Scientifically cooked and 
sterilized. 


Endorsed by physicians 


‘and epicures. 


GOOD FOR BABY TOO. 
Follow the Directions on the Package. Absolutely no Cooking. 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE, - 1 Union Square, N. Y.. 


0000000000 
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Sale of © 
Oriental Rugs. 


Fine Persian 


Hatl Strips, 
$25 SB $35. 


Large Antique 
Guendyi & Karabagh, 


$12.50, 


formerly $18.00. 


Karabaghs, 


$9.00, 


formerly $13.50. 


Lord& Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St., New York. 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


and choicest collection of High-Grade Goods 
nah ered in the United States for furnishing the home, 
it includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, °r,,Sunder for, the 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick. Room Appliances. 

ly packed and delivered free at station within 100 


Goods carefull: 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and eareful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


FINANCIAL | 

herewith beg to inform our cus- 

tomer's that, for the convenience 

of Travelers, Messrs. Brown, Shipley 

& Co., London, have just opened a 
branch office at the West End. — 
Address: 123 PALL MALL, S. W. 

Cable Address : “SHIPHRAH.” 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 
59 WALL ST., N. Y. 








‘Trapsact a — 


Redmond, (825°. 


Dividends and inte- 


Kerr& Co. sence 


and negotiate and 
BANKERS, issue loans of rail- 
— street _rail- 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. gas compa- 
nies,’ ete Securities 
Members doug! ght and sold on 
commission 
N. ¥. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
Figh<Grade Investment Securities. 
s of current offerings sent on bev 
: PHILADELPHIA CORRESPOND 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. . 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital eeeeeeecvencccccessevcceces $2,000, 00e 
eco -- 3,246,800 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, "Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Heyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poer, W. Reckhill Potts, August Belment, Richard Dela- 
Geld, Francis R. Appleton, Jehn Jaceb Astor, George 8. Hickok 
Geerge Frederick Vieter, Hermann Oelrichs. 
Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BAaANKURs, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Keen eee * 
Investment Department. 

Send for List of Current Bonds, ., 0u7 special and attrac- 


tive offering of 6 % Guar- 
anteed Preferred Stock sent on application. 








tha farms worth three tenes t the loan. In last s 
Ine have placed over ba 000.00 without a de tale 





. ri parti 
h About Otlahoma,” free 
H. H. HAGAN, Guruere, OKLAHOMA. 


WISTBRIMNO 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 


pamphle' 














USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








| 
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TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company: 


In order to prevent the alarm that might otherwise result from the extraordinary advertisement appesriag above 
the names of Frank Tilford, George R. Sheldon, and A. R. Pick, Protective Committee, I deem it incumbent on me 
to say that the financial condition of the Company is sound, its credit excellent, and its business prosperous. If the 
above-named gentlemen had given themselves the slight trouble of presenting to me their request for information 
concerning the matters about which they are apparently so eager to inform themselves, before taking an action £0 
damaging to the investment value of your shares and so injurious to the business of the Company, I should have been 
glad to have furnished it to them. 

Io this connection it is proper for me to say that when a short time. ago I was tendered, on part of the Board of 
the Company, the office of President, I conditioned my acceptance on an examination of the books by the Audit 
Company of New York, The result of this examination I intended to embody in, my report to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on May 7th, where it properly belongs ; under the circumstences, however, I feel it essential to 
depart from this usual course, and present the same herewith as follows : 


THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW thoes 
ISAAC L. ‘RICE, Esq., President, 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Company, 40 Wall St., New York City. 


Dear SIR: Pursuant to your instructions, we have made an audit of the books and accounts of the Consoli- 
dated Rubber Tire Company from the beginning of that Company, July 1st, 1899, to December 31st, 1899. 
Attached please find the following statements: Adjusted Profit and Loss Statement, July Ist, 1899, to De- 
cember 31st, 1899; Statement ofp CURRENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, December 31st, 1899. 
These statements are based upon the reports of the branch offices made to the New York office, which branch 
offices we have not examined, with the exception of the New York City branch, selected and audited by us. 
’ The Company’s books show no debts, either fixed or floating, beyond the Accounts Payable, as shown in the 





statement of Current Assets and Liabilities, Yours very truly, 
(Signed) THE AUDIT set angio OF NEW YORK, 
New York, March 24th, 1900, THomAS L. GREENE, Manager. 
* Adjusted Profit and Loss Account, July 1, 1899, to December 31, 1899. 

1899. s 
Healy, Ws, BY WONG iis sibs Kain was « «sb Seaen yds Gis dias Kel n cba Ss Lables 0 ulds Saadaov ser <' $119,197 16 
Dec. 18. By bad debts of prior to July 1 recovered ................. ceeese seer cacees 130 §3 
Dec. 31. By profit, of Imperial Branch prior to July 1............0000...2ceceeeeeeee 1,258 42 
Dec. 31. By income account—July 1 to Dec. 31 .......... 20. ce cccccceceess eee eeeeeeee 104,592 07 

1899. ; 
Septet, LTP MBM OOG, oF sks sys Gs ces Sacgesscs courteedadacvessahbess se $60,000 00 
OK sO GEOMORNE. Bis i5 Fie oss Bh Wee esas do pce ee cdewarvenvabicer 60,000 00 
Dec. 31. To balance carried down........ Loans Cosa bbeeanane ee aeacien 103,178 18 

1899. . $223,178 18 $223,178 18, 
Dec. 31. To balance brought down. .:...........ccccceeccsccceeccetcccsecccegane eeeece $103,178 18 


Current Assets and Liabilities, December 31, 1899. 
CURRENT ASSETS. 


Due from branches, aa accounts and cash)... owsba bees its ccseee: OSOG 107 27 -* 
ACEOMMES- TOCOLVEDNS 0 iF oso ib Kove es cake bbcbebesdbbeeveneptebecec ccuess 124,043 77 
Notes .FOROIVRDEE...... 50s ccsdinatetse tectbenys scietesed: ¥eechbeecn AIRS AOR 14,2006 10 
Cash in.bank in New York and PRT a Re kgm ns cekarasn 467,300 43 43 
—— —— $870,657 47 
CURRENT LIABILITIES. 
Accounts Payable, «05... cgi. sia gice Cadons ees Oh bee Bpkahebes Ene oSaceanbont coacdgocees 89,228 80 
Excess of current assets over current liabilities............ccccccscececsececcececees $781,428 67 


It is only necessary to add that the first three months of the present year show an increase of 60 per cent. over 
the gross earnings of last year. 

I think it will be evident from the above that this whole matter is one of the series of attempts of a rival corpora- 
tion to obtain control of your extremely valuable property at an absurdly low price—an effort which has been con 
sistently resisted by your management, and of which, I fear, the above-named gentlemen have unwittingly become 
the instruments, 


ISAAC L. RICE, President. 
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VERMILYE & CO.,| - INVESTMENTS . 


We have sold our real estate 


BANKERS, | first mortgages for 21 years with- 


out loss to any investor. = - 
And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the We now offer carefully selected 


and Other Investment Securities. Stock Excha ort from the rich black- 
Deposits received and interest allowed on <a to first m gages * b 
at sight. belt of Texas and con- 


drafts 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and ‘waxy 
mug ferns a altos Bons tse Torimmediaes | Hguous testitory of Oklahoma. 
Tin 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. TEREST 
G ee . 6% IN Guaranteed 
overnment and Municipal Bonds Send for Pamphlet 
HE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. : Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 


Steam and Street Railways. Spencer Trask & Co. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished ‘Lists 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above a BANKERS 
Securities, Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 
BANKERS. 1 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.)» N.Y. 








Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal ents for cor- 


perations, and negotiate security 
Oo a O ar OSs issues of railroads and other eve 
panies. Execute commission orders 
by in 1 tl h during th 
Uf vera a oars Sane fee Sane SEM and dealin 


MORTGAGE LOANS on lands in the Hard ’ 

es _ of ve oe wr gehy oe yor end IN V ES T MEN I SECURI I IES. 
personally exairine every tract o offered as 

security. Write for references and particulars Members New York Stock Exchange. 


E. J. LANDER & CO, SRAN2,FORKS."° =| Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


$12,000,000. . 
The New York and Harlem Railroad Company 
3% per cent. Gold Bonds 


DATED MAY 1st, 1900, DUE MAY ist, 2000 
Interest Payable May and November. 


Bonds issued in coupon or registered certificates. 
Deliverable May rst, when the present mortgage (now bearing 7 per cent.) will be paid and 
cancelled, this issue then becoming the First and only Mortgage on the property. 











Having sold $9,000,000 of the above bonds, we offer for sale the remaining 


$S3,000 OOO. 


Price 115.82 and interest, yielding 3% upon the investment. 
LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS: 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


29 Nassau Street, New York. ‘ 19 Congress Street, Boston 
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1857 _ BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - 8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits. 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Comnectiout, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 


ETC.,4RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


~ DIVIDENDS 


THE paras pee EXCHANGE pee BANK. 


3S Beontaey, phys York, April 20, 
eae 8,9 of this? bank, pele to- 


ed, - pa able 
stockholders of record at close of business A April 
EDWARD BUR. is. Cashier. 


NEW pyre SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
d 46 Wall Street, New York City. 

The Board oft Trustees of this Company hat have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVK T. upon the Capital 
the Com B00 t to the stockholders of 

record at the cl ftooks on April 25, 1900. 
° - BRIGHT, Secretary. 
April 4, 190). 





rg00 








Shay 
any, payable Ma 
g of the 4 e*Transfer fool 





THE 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company. 


ag ress micsagel Bonds, 


ped 
New York March 29, 1900. H. W. GARDINER, 


Assistant Treasurer. 
The above announcement applies only to the STAMPED. Adjust 
ment Bonds under the Agreement dated Sevtember 14,1899, inter- 
est on unstam; bonds ee payable as heretofore on 
November ist annually. 
. holders of Adjustme t Bonds desir- 
mds under the Agree- 


ment of September 14, j600, _ hag Md their og to the Deputy 
Comptroller, at the offi ce of _ 59 Cedar Street, 


ai the Rail- 

y pany and bo the Trust Company in Feet ty that the 
bonds are entitled to the ben-fit of such agreement and subject 
h Te ed from the 
h said Trust Compan eo 


Tempora) 
bonds at th 


Sear York, March 29, 1900. L. C. DEMING, 


Assistant Secretary. 


Why Do I Insure? 


I insure my house although there is not one 
chance in a hundred thousand that it will burn. 
| insure my life, which I know will be some time 
a total loss, in order that my family or friends 
may have suitable provision after my death, and 
may honor my memory for my prudence. THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., New 
York, sends its literature for the asking. 





INSURANCE 





1851 THE | 1900 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL Ped ne. Secu 


ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900 $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUN.....0.-+++. odiviad desoone vosecoccspe 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ‘/emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in. speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


|AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 





Cash capital 

Reserve fer re-insurance and all other claims. jes eccccseoe 

Surplus ever all Liabilities..... woscdtececes Seccsecccoteses 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 duces coapoocas $2,6 ‘uate 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, .. Massachusetts. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The — surrender values i insurance 
teed _by the MASSACHUSETT xg co gh go 

Gare tr. A in accordance with which al 
ERKSHIBE are issued, the solid financial somiittce port the. sane 
its large surplus, its handsome dividends, iberal policies, 

ptness — fe yexies all legitimate’ ciaims, make the 
BERKSHIBE 8 most d company for the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address: 


New hein and a Jer: A , 253 Broadway, cor. 
Murray Street New Y ok. se 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK. President. 


January ist, 1900. 


ABBETG.....00....ccrccccsccccesccosescovees $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. .....0ccccscessessccsereccess 14,518, 776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


on Soresater values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
ie Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
‘C..W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES ...... 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Pedowment licies issued. 
Casi distributions paid u policies 


a yt A policy a endo Rnoroont the cash surrender and ~ 


jurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statute. 


to mn nt 4 values for any age sent en application 
‘Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 



























































































































J M. ALLEN, President, 
> PRAMEL AS, - Vice-President 
‘Second Vice-President 


. PIERCE ee - Secretary 
ee - - - Treasurer 


Asst. Secretary 


ene FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash...........ccccssceceee os $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. - 1,784,168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims... bdestrenonee 
MOS BOTQUIB. 060 scsi ecccccaccedccccvcsecscscedesee 1,472,954 97 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900......scccce.+0+ 


_ JAMES NICHOLS President, a, @ 
B. R. STILDMAN, Assistant Secretary. _. — 





294,160 56. 


--+-84,551,283 55 


THE RENT STOPS. WHEN 
THE BUILDING BURNS. 


You lose your income till the de- 
stroyed property can be rebuilt and 
put in shape for rental. 

Ordinary insurance only. covers 
the actual damage by fire. It does 
not make good the rent you lose 
during rebuilding. If you insure in 
The ConrTINENTAL, a small addi- 
tional premium effects rent insur- 
ance, and secures a continueus 
rental income. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, - - = New York. 
Rialto Building, - - - Chicago, Ills. 


*‘Insure.in an American Company.”’ 





A POLICY ,,, ru 


WASHINGTON LIFE 
Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. ’ 


an Finch ath immediate and absolute protection to the fami!) 
e esta 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the: hou: 
of greatest trial. 
Washington pays Endowments and’ death claims 
promptly; and loans money to its ee ers. 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar 
antees, is unsurpassed. 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
sess ae on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’: 
nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
EB. Ss. FRENCH. Vice-President- 





A moregnae is like Deacon Smith’s mule 

“ dreadful set in its ways.” It has a habit of 
bobbing up Ln erated Poot you live you 
can take care of it. ter that,—well, you’d 
be wise now to enka the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


‘ne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the | 


Company. submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not banca bo ist 
January, 1809. .......cecceccessscrceccees 967,555-24 


Total Marine Premiums,,............ pakisaiae $4,133,975-63 


Premiums marked off rang 1st 208i 
1899, to 81st December, 1899..... - $3,305,179-38 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salv: , etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premiums ° 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks $5,483,944-00 
Loans Secured b by Foor yy = and special de- 


in Banks mpany... 2,395,500.00 

Rea Estate ont Claims due the Vom;any, 
estimated a 1,5125,000.00 
Premium oo dey and Bills Receivable 1,005,756-77 
Cash in yo hands of Euro opesa 

poy. losses — policies payable. in 

nae 147,799-55 
stats 266,139.29 


sevecces sonseess, 910,424,130-61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their pomal sey i 
ee on and after Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 


The outstan certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re 
deemed and paid to poke holders ogy sol or their fl rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
next, from which date all interest ean will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
A Leon rs byt per — ae declared - ae te oeeee 
remiums of the Company for ear ending 31s m- 
my 1899, for which cortincates will be inmned ca and after 
Tuesday, the first of May rag 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAY AMSINCK. NEON W. HARD, 
ORD A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
LEARDERW. LOVELL, 
W; HH. 














E A GEORGE W wd SUINTARD 
EWALD FLEITMANN qe RRR 
EDWARD HLOYDSJONES, 
HORACE GRAY, : 
WILLIAM. 8TU 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
P. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d ‘Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEBPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class a Matter, 
Terms of cubeceipien, vee, 1 fae one year $2.00. 
oples, 10 cent 
Single copies over ing! months old twen five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal awenty ay a@ year extra. 


CE RAVEN 
UstAV H. SCHWAB, 








Strongest in the World 
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OR 
oy 


The new issue of Government 
Bonds bears 2°/o interest and even at 
that are selling at a premium. In view 
of this fact, what is your opinion of 
5°/o interest on an absolutely safe 
investment ? Would you be inter- 
ested in making an investment that 
would give your wife, in the event 
of your death, an absolutely sure 
and guaranteed income of 5°/o for 
twenty years? If so, you would be 
interested in one of the new con- 
tracts of assurance, issued by the 
Equitable Society, which at maturity 
are paid in interest-bearing securities 
called Gold Debentures, 

These Debentures bear interest at 
the rate of 5°/o per annum for 
twenty years, at the end of which 
time they mature and are paid in 
gold at the Merchantile Trust Com- 
pany, New York. Having these ad- 
vantages and being guaranteed by 
the strongest life assurance company 
in the world, these Debentures may 
be expected to command a premium 
above their face value in any market 
if offered for sale. 














The Equitable Society 
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THE THREE .GREATEST BICYCLE BARGAINS IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


$15.75, $19.75 and $24.75 


‘THEY came from three of the most reliable Bicycle concerns in this country and are without doubt the best values 
on the market to-day. They are handsomely finished, light running, strictly up-to-date and, above all, 


THEY ARE SAFE WHEELS TO RIDE. 


We’ guarantee each one of them for the calendar year of 1900. A few particulars : 


THE “HAMPDEN BICYCLE” AT $15.75. These Wheels will be sold by other coacerns this season 
under their original names at $40.00, and are fully guaranteed. The fittings, Cones, Cu)s, etc,, are made 
from Thompson's Selected Steel, carefully tempered, Full Flush Joint Frame, Rat Trap or Rabber Pedals, 
son Padded Saddle, First- class Adjustable Handlebars and guaranteed Tires—z2 colors to choose from, 

ack and Maroon, 


Men’s Wheels—20, 22, and 24 Inch Frames. 
Women’s Wheels—20 and 22 Inch Frames. 


THE O’NEILL $19.75 BICYCLES embrace all the new mechanical ideas for this season and are fully guaran- 
teed for the entire year. They are made by one of the best concerns in this country, and under their own 
name sell for $50.00 each. The fittings are strictly first class and they have guaranteed tires ; ; Full Nickel 
Fork with square Double Crown. -Finish, Black and Maroon. 





THE O’NEILL $24.75 BICYCLES are the equal of any bicycle ever made. They are highly finished, have 
fine bearings and the frame is made of Shelby’s Seamless Tubing, having full flush joints, Internal Fasteners, 
Baldwin Detachable Chains and Full Nickel Fork with Triple Crown. 


Men’s Wheels—in 20, 22 and 24 Inch Frames. 
Women’s Wheels—in 21 and 23 Inch Frames. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


nas Owing to the low prices quoted we will sell these Wheels for cash only (none 
C,O.D.) and all express charges must be paid by customers, 





H O’NEILL & CO., SIXTH AVE., 20TH TO 21st ST. 





IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE... 


in the 
» SENT aan ee ee eee ne 


-:-WE DO NOT | SELL... 


oor have tiem Ae en’ 


ure Can ae 
a Weve og eepran tit (iy Siw, 
sep es QIKAG 


in the 
No. 191— with leather Price 
Sunwear Sqitorgvtinte rere Di 
» showing all of our different styles. “ ho 


free 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., W. B. PRATT, Secretary, Elkhart, indiana, 











